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GREAT fall in the price of securities has 
been taking place the world over; large 
borrowers—railroad companies, for in 

stance—have had an increasing difficulty for a 
year or more in borrowing money for pressing 
improvements and many of them have had to 
give up their efforts. There is not available 
money enough to keep up with the great de 
mands of industry, for reasons that have been 
explained many times in this magazine. But 
this state of the money market has now be 
come so acute that the usual superstitions are 
repeated and the easily provoked fear of 
financial circles asserts itself; and these seem 
to make it worth while to set down here the 
simple, fundamental facts on which our pros 
perity rests—to write common sense about the 
situation. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PROSPERITY 


HERE are three things required to make 
wealth and to keep the people pros 
perous. They are productive work to be 
done, men to do it, and money or credit to do 
it with. We have allthree. There is a plenty 
of productive work to be done, work that 
supplies the needs of mankind and adds to the 
real wealth of the world—land to be tilled, 
mines and forests to be worked, materials of 
every sort to make useful things of, and hauling 
in other words, agriculture, mining, 
transportation, and all the 
activities that these imply. Ours is, therefore, 
a land both of plenty and of industry. There 
is no lack of wealth to be got for work and 
there is no lack of energy in working for it. 
The millions of productive Americans who 
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sow and reap and find and make and distribute 
commodities of every sort are supplying the 
real needs of society—the necessities of life. 
Rich as we have become, a very small propor 
tion of the work done in the United States, or 
of the raw material used up, goes into mere 
luxuries or into any other form of economic 
waste. Most of it goes to make things that are 
necessary for the food and the shelter and the 
health and the comfort and the convenience 
of mankind. The margin of wasted work is 
yet very small. 

There is, then, nothing the matter with the 
resources of the country and nothing the matter 
with the energy or the industry of the people. 

Now let us consider the third thing that keeps 
prosperity going—moncy to work with. That, 
too, has been productively used during this 
long period of prosperity. Nobody has hoarded 
it. Many men have become rich, but the rich 
have been using their money in productive 
ways. They have built and equipped and 
conducted railroads; they have cut forests; 
they have mined metals; they have built fac- 
tories; and most of their investments have been 
made in our own country. Capital has flowed 
freely into all sorts of profitable uses. A man 
who could make money has been able to get 
money to work with. The distribution of 
capital for productive uses has been easy. 

And these three things have made us pros- 
perous—a land of plenty, men to work, money 
to work with that could be got in small sums 
or big sums for profit-earning uses. 

Now no change has come or is coming in the 
productive possibilities of the country. Nor is 
any change coming in the industrious habits 
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of the people. Nor is there going to be any 

less capital in the world nor any less owned by 

Americans than there is now. In fact, the total 

of real wealth every year becomes greater. 

Why, then, is there a feeling that the tide of 

prosperity may slacken? Why do men ap- 

prehend a change from good times to bad ? 


The Only Change That Can Come 


There is but one change that can come to 
slacken the tide of prosperity, and that is a 
change in the freedom with which money flows 
into productive industries. If a large amount 
of capital were to be hoarded or to be locked 
up in undertakings that did not pay and from 
which it could not be withdrawn without great 
loss, then that much capital would, for the time 
being, be lost to productive industry; and, to 
that extent, useful and profitable work would 
be checked or suspended. Money would, to 
that extent, become “high” and “timid.” 

In fact, this very thing has taken place, to a 
degree. Money that would otherwise have 
been available for productive uses was spent 
or consumed in the Boer War (English con 
sols have, therefore, fallen lower than they have 
been in recent times), in the Japanese-Russian 
War, in the destruction of San Francisco, or 
has gone into the rehabilitation of Japan and 
into a hundred lesser and similar diversions 
from the customary channels. For these rea 
sons, money is high and certain classes of 
securities are low in all the principal countries. 
The phenomenon is not confined to the United 
States. 

But this result may caused, or 
augmented, by a mere state of mind. It is 
not necessary that great sums be spent in war 
to cause an apparent scarcity of money. 
Suppose that men in the United States who 
own only a few million dollars, and who have 
for ten years been actively using this sum—in 
railroads, in factories, in banks, keeping it 
going all the while and allowing it to flow 
freely into all sorts of enterprises—suppose 
these men become afraid and withdraw their 
money from general use; suppose they sell 
their interest in thousands of small industries 
and put these millions into lands that yield 
nothing now or into government bonds and 
other low-yielding securities; in other words, 
suppose they invest their wealth in less produc- 
tive ways and withdraw their money from a 
thousand paying industries, simply because 
they become alarmed—what happens then ? 
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The owners of this capital of course receive 
reduced incomes. But they can afford tl 
loss, for they save their principal. But the 
multitude of working producers lose more 
of their productive business. Mor 
becomes too high. ‘They cannot go on maki 
their accustomed profits; and very soon t 
weaker among them fail; and presently we ha 
“hard times” or a panic—all because men 
control capital become afraid. 

This is one way in which panics come. 
is practically the only way in which a stop 
The wh 


less 


our present prosperity can come. 
question, then, narrows itself to this: Is the 
any good reason why men should become 
afraid and withdraw money from productive 
uses? There is no sound reason why they 
should. Any comprehensive survey of the 
industrial condition of the world, and particu 
larly of the United States, will fail to disclose 
any sound reason for fear. 

But fear may come without sound reasons 
may come for insufficient and even silly reasons. 
There are as many such reasons as there are 
superstitions or prejudices held by men; and 
short-sighted men manufacture reasons for fear. 


Financial Machinery At Fault 


The worst of it is that our financial machinery 
is so constructed as to cause any fear, whether 
it be reasonable or not, to spread; for it is too 
much under the control of a non-productive 
class of men, or men who can afford to be non 
productive, and of men who can, by the aid of 
this machinery, use not only their own capital 
but the money of the productive classes as 
pawns in a game. If a man could withdra. 
from industry only his own money, the country 
is so large and wealth is so distributed that 


perhaps no very serious damage could be donc, 
even if many men should become panic-stricken. 
But our financial machinery is such that men 
who control it can practically withdraw from 
industry not only their own money but parts of 
yours and mine and our neighbors’; and the 


can use much of it, when money becom 
high, in their own games of financial thimbl 
rigging—usc it gamblers or misers us 
money. It is not the real wealth in the countr 
that these men can directly control, but th 
surplus wealth, the ready money, the liqui 
capital; and that is enough to disturb values. 
The one great weakness in our financial an 
industrial life lies in this weakness of our bank 
ing and corporate machinery, and in th 
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methods which the corporate world has devel- 
oped and accepted. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, the whole subject of the danger to pros- 
perity comes back to the-character of corporate 
conduct and of banking conduct. Such a code 
of corporation morals as the life-insurance 
investigation disclosed and as the railroad ratc- 
law and similar laws are meant to correct—so 
long as it is tolerated—will enable men to use 
other men’s money in such a way as to slacken 
industry when there is no good economic rea- 
son for a slackening of it. 


A Question of Morals at Last 


Now we come to the very gist of the present 
situation. We have had a code of morals in 
corporation conduct and in high finance that 
was not honest. So long as we endured that, 
the prosperity of the country could not be safe. 
This fact the public has at last perceived; and 
the public, through various agencies, is now 
trying to correct this evil—to make great cor- 
porations responsible for their conduct, to bring 
a new and higher standard of corporation 
morals, to prevent men who control great 
companies from taking unfair advantage of 
the rest of the community and from having a 
disproportionate, or corrupt, proportion of 
power in government and over the liquid 
capital of the community. 

The public sentiment of the United States 
is seriously engaged in bringing this change 
about. It demands the same fairness and 
honesty in business done on a large scale as in 
business done on a small scale. It demands 
the same responsibility in the conduct of 
insurance companies and of business in Wall 
Street as it demands in the ordinary trans- 
actions between individuals; and it is trying 
to find a way to make this righteous determina- 
tion effective. It is trying to find a way to 
punish corporate evil-doers as it has found ways 
of punishing individual criminals. 

And the purpose and the aim of the people— 
of this public sentiment—is right. It is 
righteous. It will prevail. The wrong-doers 
and the quibblers may as well recognize this 
inevitable quality of the public mind. We are 
going to have in this Republic a standard of 
jinancial and cor porate morals that will square 
with the moral sense of the American people 
in their private conduct; and we are going to 
have it at any cost. It may come at a terrific 
financial and industrial cost. It may come 
only through mistaken and even unfair methods, 
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for an aroused and outraged public opinion is 
not always discriminating. It sometimes takes 
the most costly and even reckless ways to carry 
out its purpose. But it is an invincible thing. 


Not a Sudden Public Mood 


This is not a new nor sudden public mood. 
It has been showing itself more and more 
plainly for a number of years. It is a mere cry 
of ignorance to declaim against Mr. Roosevelt; 
for he and his policies are only one of its expres- 
sions. The so-called Granger railroad legisla- 
tion of years ago was one expression of it. The 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, long ineffective except as a bureau 
of information, was another expression of it. 
The national anti-trust law was another. The 
anti-trust legislation in many states is another 
expression—much of it an ignorant and unwise 
expression. The life-insurance investigation 
in New York; the growing sentiment in favor of 
experiments in municipal ownership; in fact, 
the strongest.tendency in current legislation 
and the most popular party doctrine are 
efforts to bring about the same responsibility 
in the management of corporations as in the 
management of individual business. And, be- 
fore this public mood passes, attention may be 
given to great banking corporations as well 
as to insurance companies, railroad companies, 
and the like; and it is likely also to demand a 
reduction of the tariff. 

It is easy to declaim against some of the 
forms that this agitation takes; for example, 
some of the absurd and unjust state laws 
against railroads. But these are only the small 
mistakes of a great and earnest movement; 
and against the movement itself it will do no 
good to cry out.. Rich men and great cor- 
porations may have reason to fear. The 
money-kings may withdraw capital from the 
easy currents of productive investment. We 
may have an artificially high rate of interest. 
The stock market may tumble to still lower 
prices. Corporations that have been doing 
business on easily borrowed capital may fail. 
All these events, if they come, are incidents— 
perhaps necessary incidents—of an important 
change from one code of morals to another. 
If values shrink, what of it? We may as well 
come to the honest management of corporations 
at once and be done with it. There are worse 
things than loss of values in stocks; and one 
worse thing is the creation of artificial values 
and the maintenance of them by the improper 
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use of franchises and by wrong corporation 
methods and by the wrong use of banking 
facilities. And these things must stop! 


Every Man’s Duty, Then 


What, then, is the plain duty of every man of 
affairs in a time like this? Ought he to go 
about crying alarm and declaring that the 
Administration’s “war on trusts” is bringing 
anarchy? This tide against unjust corporate 
acts runs far deeper than any activity of any 
Administration ; for, if the present public mood 
continue, the next Administration may be— 
may have to be—far more “belligerent” than 
this. Secretary Taft is perhaps the most con- 
servative and judicial and safe man who is 
spoken of as a possible Presidential candidate 
of either party; yet he takes essentially the 
same stand as President Roosevelt, and rightly 
calls it “conservative.” For the alternative 
is Bryan or Hearst. The people are not going 
back to the old ways of corporate domination. 

The first duty of every man of affairs is to 
keep his common sense and not talk about a 
possible panic. 

Next, he will conduct his own business with 
common sense. He will nci conclude that his 
success or failure is determined by “the 
Administration” or “the times,’ but chiefly 
by his own management. 

If he has doubtful debtors, he will collect 
his bills as fast as he can. He will see that his 
finances and his business methods are sound; 
and he will work harder than ever to keep them 
so. If he has been wise, he has already created 
a reserve for just such possible emergencies, 
so that he will not be dependent, even at the 
worst, on the money-market while it is high. 
He will reduce his expenses wherever he can 
without doing structural harm to his business; 
and he will not make or accumulate a large 
surplus stock of wares. 

The Large Results That Are Coming 


The business of the country is good. It is 
active and sound. There is not enough avail 
able capital for the rapid expansion of many 
great industries, but there is a plenty of money 
for ordinary productive uses. The adjustment 
of corporation conduct to a new standard of 
morals is causing a shock—that is the chief 
trouble. Industrial stocks lessen in value and 
other stocks fall in sympathy. This was 
inevitable. Some sound companies and many 
innocent investors will suffer some loss. But 
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these losses are the necessary incidents of a 
change to a sounder basis of conduct. The 
foundations of prosperity are not shaken, And 
the acceptance of the inevitable will make the 
change easy and safe; and the future will be 
far more secure against disturbance and panic 
than any period of our past has been. 

The inevitable changes that are taking 
place are: 

A more honest conduct of corporations; 

A loosening of the grip of the financial kings 
on the surplus capital of the whole country; and 

A reform of the tariff. 

The sooner these tasks are done, the sooner 
we shall be rid of both real and imaginary 
reasons for fear of harm to our vast and pros- 
perous industrial structure. 


THE HONEST MAN’S LAND 


N THE light of this fundamental awaken 

ing and of this change that is demanded 

in corporation methods and morals, there is 

something silly and pitiful in the attitude of 
Wall Street to the President. 


“Where will he stop?” 

‘“What will he do next?” 

“Can’t something be done to change his 
conduct ?”’ 

In the first place, this is far too flattering to 


the President’s power. He does not hold the 
prosperity of the country in the hollow of his 
hand. From another point of view, it is a 
sort of insult to him to assume that, having 
started on a clearly defined policy, he is going 
to turn back because the price of securities 
falls. He is not that kind of man, and nobody 
wishes that he were. 

Then, again, while Mr. Roosevelt’s method 
is his own, the general course of action of the 
Administration is the action of the American 
people; and the “criminally rich” may just 
as well recognize this fact. Mr. Roosevelt is 
only one of the people’s instruments. 

To a student of our national temperament 
and mood, who has watched the course of 
events for the last few years, these things are as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face. 

Plain also is this danger: if the great finan- 
cial interests stand in the way of the punish- 
ment of the guilty or try to prevent the adoption 
of a higher standard of corporate conduct, 
they will bring a stronger class-feeling, a deeper 
hatred by the poor of the rich. The people 
of the United States—the great masses of the 
people—stand with President Roosevelt, in 
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spite of any mistakes of method that he may 
make and in spite of the gross mistakes of 
loquacity that some of his official family have 
made. If he were to modify his general policy, 
then many of the masses would stand with— 
let us say some Hearst or other. The Great 
Interests may, if they are foolish enough, cause 
the rise of class-hatred and bring the danger of 
an angry class-conflict. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man who understands 
the necessity of keeping property secure; he 
was reared among the property-owning class; 
he is a “rich” man in the sense that he is not 
a poor man; he has the same regard for the 
preservation of real wealth as any other man 
of the property-holding class has. Moreover, 
he has not a much longer period in the White 
House. He would be pleased to end his term 
with great popularity. He has made enough 
enemies, and doubtless he would be glad not 
to add to the list of them. He has an abhor- 
rence of disorder in the financial world, as in 
any other part of American life. His ideal 
American citizen is a prosperous, vigorous, 
normal, cheerful, productive man; and a man 
cannot be very productive or very cheerful if he 
be not reasonably prosperous. 

He is, then, pursuing his course not reck- 
lessly but deliberately and for the sole purpose 
of correcting the criminal methods of the 
predatory corporations which have brought 
abnormal conditions; and he is not going to 
change that course, in spite of the vindictive 
action of some courts and state governments, 
nor in spite of the hubbub in Wall Street. 

The assumption of Wall Street is that the 
stability of values of the great financial interests 
is the most sacred thing in the world; that any 
attack on a rich man or company or kind of 
“securities’’ means anarchy; and that the 
safety of the finances of the rich is of more 
importance than the financial safety of the 
poor. The swollen vanity of this view of 
the world is one of the most pitiful things in 
American life. It would be merely ludicrous 
if it were not dangerous; for if the rich or their 
spokesmen cry out too painfully, they may 
cause a panic, as men cause a panic at a fire 
by mere excitement. 

This is not a rich man’s country nor a poor 
man’s country. It ought to belong—and it 
will belong—tc every man, rich or poor, in 
proportion to his honest earnings and his 
character in their management. But it is—and 
it will be—the country of the honest man, the 
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man who obeys the laws, which are made alike 
for rich and for poor, and the man who regards 
his neighbor’s rights as sacred as his own. 


CHANGING METHODS OF CORPORATION LAWYERS 


F ANY man ask for proof of the change 
that is taking place in the management 
of corporations, let him investigate the work 
now being done by the best corporation lawyers. 
A few years ago, they had no hesitation in 
using dummies in making organizations, not 
dummies for merely technical reasons but for 
the very structure of corporations. They 
guarded their clients chiefly against the dangers 
of internal dissensions and the dangers of 
technical violations of the law. Now there is 
a great change in the practice of corporation 
law. The advice that you will receive is that 
the directors must really direct; that the stock- 
holders must be considered; that the issues 
of stock must bear rigid investigation; that 
expenses must be charged where they belong; 
and your corporation lawyer’s mind is fixed 
on the possibility that the corporation may 
at some time be investigated. The practically 
complete disappearance of the non-directing 
director is another noteworthy change. 

Now these changes, and many more like 
them, did not come of themselves nor did they 
come from the inner grace of corporation 
lawyers. They came because of the pressure 
that is everywhere felt for the cleaner and more 
scrupulous conduct of corporate business. This 
pressure comes through the national govern- 
ment, or through the state goverment, or 
merely by the general awakening. The main 
matter is, that there is such a pressure and 
that such a change is taking place. 


THE REGULATION OF PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


HE first act of-the new Public Utilities 
Commission of New York was the inves- 
tigation of the traction situation in New York 
City, beginning with the subway, the elevated 
roads, and the surface lines of Manhattan 
Borough. The Commission went swiftly to 
work. Within a few weeks of the taking of 
office, Chairman Willcox and his committee 
were probing into the affairs of the so-called 
Interboro-Metropolitan Company. 

Under the skilful questioning of Mr. W. M. 
Ivins, the counsel of the Commission, there 
have been revealed to the public many dark 
secrets. Almost every financial wrong-doing 
of which a corporation is capable has been 
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unearthed and mercilessly exposed. Stock- 
watering of the most flagrant character has 
been revealed, beginning with the original 
companies, and repeated at every step in the 
consolidation. Deliberate slighting of the pub- 
lic and ignoring of its right to adequate facili- 
ties have been shown to be the usual policy of 
the New York traction companies. Officials 
have been forced to the cynical confession that 
the “the strap-hangers pay the dividends.” It 
has been discovered that one set of books was 
destroyed, to prevent the discovery of certain 
financial acts, presumably irregular. The 
whole traction consolidation has been laid bare 
before the eyes of the public as a debauched, 
misguided, and totally unfit servant of the 
people. 

This is the heart of the matter. In the 
nature of things, a public utility company, 
dependent upon franchises granted by the 
public, is morally bound to serve the people. 
The Commission has demonstrated beyond 
all reasonable doubt that the New York com- 
panies have utterly failed in this duty; that they 
have been conceived, financed, and operated 
with an eye single to the gaining of profits by 
financial exploiters; and that the very people 
who gave life to the companies have been made 
the victims of these companies. 

Of course, it is not right to forget that the 
present heads of the traction companies are not 
technically guilty of the worst offences un- 
covered by the inquisition. Many of the 
offences antedate all or nearly all the present 
financial officers. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that the officers of to-day took up this 
heritage of corruption, dishonesty, and trickery 
with their eyes open. At any rate, the people 
are in a mood to demand from the present 
officers and directors a full and complete 
explanation of all the irregularities. The 
public is right, and the half-hearted attempt to 
take refuge behind technicalities and legalities 
will injure rather than assist these companies 
and these individuals. It is a time for frank- 
ness and honesty, and open confession, if need 
be, rather than for an attempt to fight against 
an outraged public opinion by legal fence and 
quibble. 

The direct results, so far, have been unfor- 
tunate. The stocks and bonds that represent 
these great properties have suffered grievous 
declines. In this, thousands of innocent inves- 
tors have suffered. That is a pity, but it is 
certainly no reason for regretting the inquisition, 
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nor for attempting to stop it. It would be a 
false and mawkish sentiment that should allow 
these companies to take refuge behind the 
skirts of the proverbial widow. There will 
doubtless be a long and bitter fight in the courts, 
an attempt to deny to this Commission, created 
by the people specifically for the purpose of 
investigation, the right to investigate. No 
matter what the immediate outcome may be, 
the ultimate end is certain. The people will 
rule, no matter who oppose them. 

The lesson of the investigation and of the 
coming struggle in the courts is plain enough. 
There are thousands of public utility companies 
throughout this country. Every one of them 
must be taught that it is a servant, not a master, 
of the people. The younger the company when 
the lessons begin, the better for the company, 
the better for the people. It is because the 
New York companies have been allowed by an 
indulgent executive and a good-natured publi: 
to grow old in sin that the companies to-da\ 
are tottering, and their stockholders are to-day 
losing their fortunes. 


THE MOBBING OF CORPORATIONS 


HE time that has passed since Judge 

Landis fined the Standard Oil Compan 
more than 29 million dollars for violating the 
Elkins law has won public sympathy for the 
Company, and surely there has been a loss of 
respect for the court; and loss of respect for 
a court is a most regrettable thing. 

The lay public did not at first clearly under- 
stand the case because it has long been in the 
habit of accepting every accusation made of 
the Standard Oil Company as true, whether 
it were an accusation made in a magazine, a 
newspaper, or in court. The Company has 
so long been the pet abomination of the press 
and the arch-criminal of all the trusts in the 
public mind that it is at a great disadvantage 
in the court of public opinion. The startling 
fact about its trial, in this case, and about this 
colossal fine, is that it is at a similar disadvan- 
tage in a United States court. That is reason 
for pause and regret. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana was 
indicted for violating the Elkins law—for 
shipping oil from Whiting, Ind. (a suburb of 
Chicago), to East St. Louis, over the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad, for six cents a hundred 
pounds instead of eighteen cents. These facts 
are undisputed: There are three railroads from 


Whiting to East St. Louis. ‘The Oil Company 
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had shipped its products over all three of them, 
paying one road six cents, another six and one- 
quarter cents (because of some greater advan- 
tages at the point of delivery), and paying the 
Alton road six cents. The other roads had 
published the six-cent and the six-and-one- 
quarter-cent rates and filed them with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as required by 
the law. The Alton road had openly quoted 
to the Oil Company its six-cent rate, but it had 
failed technically to publish this rate and to 
file it with the Commission—a purely technical 
omission of duty by the railroad, for there was 
no concealment of the rate and no discrimina- 
tion. The last rate on these products properly 
published and filed by the Alton road was an 
old “class” rate of eighteen cents, which was 
never used. There was no dispute of these 
facts; and the crime, if crime was committed, 
was (as every layman would suppose) a crime 
of the Alton road. 

But Judge Landis refused to admit these 
facts in the evidence. He held the testimony 
rigidly to the facts that the last rate filed by 
the Alton road was eighteen cents and that the 
Oil Company had paid only six cents. He 
declared that the presumption is “that the 
honest man who tenders a commodity will not 
be fraudently misled by the railroad company 
into allowing it to haul his property for less than 
the law authorizes it to collect.”” In a word, 
the shipper must ascertain whether the railroad 
has complied with the law before he accepts 
a rate quoted to him—must make sure that the 
railroad is charging him enough. Judge Lan- 
dis ruled that the Oil Company had not used 
“due diligence” to determine whether the 
railroad was disobeying the law. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana was 
therefore found guilty of shipping 1,462 car- 
loads of oil at an unlawful rate; the Judge 
imposed the maximum fine of $20,000 a car- 
load, which is forty-four times as much as the 
oil was worth. 

The defendant was the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, a corporation of $1,000,000 
capital. Judge Landis held an inquiry to 
ascertain that much (or most) of this stock is 
held by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, a corporation with a capital of 
$100,000,000. When this was ascertained, 
he imposed the colossal fine, regarding the New 
Jersey corporation, which had not been in- 
dicted in his court, as the real defendant. 

But the fine cannot by process of law be 
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collected from the New Jersey corporation. 
Most competent lawyers know, too, that so 
large a fine against the Indiana corporation is 
confiscatory, and therefore in violation of the 
United States Constitution; and it is practically 
certain that the Supreme Court will so decide. 
This conviction, secured by the Judge’s 
extraordinary rulings, and this fine, which it 
is practically certain cannot be collected, there- 
fore work great harm in arousing the suspicion 
and the fear that a United States judge is 
“playing to the galleries.” The probable truth 
is that Judge Landis is a “ hopelessly academic” 
judge—that is to say, in plain English, lacks 
common sense—and that he pursued a purely 
technical course of reasoning to an absurdity. 
But the impression made on the public mind 
is that he made these extraordinary rulings and 
imposed this extraordinary fine (larger than 
any court ever imposed in any case in any 
country) because, consciously or unconsciously, 
he felt that, having at last convicted the arch- 
criminal of all the trusts, he would make the 
punishment fit the public clamor. 

But whatever be the “‘psychological” explana- 
tion of Judge Landis’s reasoning and action, 
the whole movement to bring great corporate 
offenders to justice has been harmed; for such 
sensational action by a court smacks of vin- 
dictiveness. Public opinion may become vin- 
dictive, as it often does. Even prosecuting 
officers may, under provocation, become vin- 
dictive, as, no doubt, they do. The press and 
the public mood become sensational in their 
judgments. Sensational suits are brought in 
the courts. But when a United States court 
becomes sensational and even provokes the 
suspicion of showing vindictiveness—then (so 
far as that court and that judge are concerned) 
we have forsaken the calm method of exact 
justice and taken up the method of judgment 
by a public mood—mob judgment, in a word. 
It is better that the worst criminal should 
escape than that vindictiveness or attention 
to public clamor (whether conscious or uncon- 
scious) should affect the administration of 
justice. Courts then become the instruments 
of mob-opinion. This is a case of mobbing 
a corporation. The fact that it is the most 
unpopular of the great corporations makes the 
matter worse rather than better. 

The Standard Oil Company issued a pam- 
phlet to its stockholders and employees (and 
to the public) in explanation of this trial. The 

body of this explanation was well conceived, 
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and was a plain and proper statement. But 
a part of the pamphlet was made up of a 
recital of events with the purpose to show that 
the whole Administration at Washington has 
conspired, in most sensational ways, to hound 
the Standard Oil Company. This was a mis- 
take—a mistake of a piece with Judge Landis’s 
action. 

As the matter now stands in the public mind, 
therefore, a United States judge has done a 
sensational and apparently vindictive thing; 
and the Standard Oil Company has tried to 
prove to the public that the whole Administra- 
tion is vindictively pursuing it. The sensa- 
tional part of the public may take a morbid 
pleasure in this situation. But thoughtful 
American citizens deplore it because the courts 
must administer exact justice. They are our 
chief organized safeguards against mob- 
judgments. Every thoughtful man wishes the 
Standard Oil Company, and every other 
accused company and individual, to establish 
its innocence of wrong-doing, if it has done no 
wrong, and to be brought to proper punishment 
if it has done wrong. But we have no place 
in American life for vindictiveness, least of all 
in courts of justice; and by the same token an 
accusation of vindictiveness on the part of the 


Government, made by a defendant in the courts, 
is in bad taste; it arouses bad blood, it shows 
bad judgment, and the course of exact justice 
and of ultimate sound judgments by the people 
is thereby made more difficult. 


THE LONG CRUISE OF THE NAVY 


LONG cruise of the greater part of our 
Navy is to be begun about the middle 
of December. Sixteen battle-ships, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Evans, and a 
flotilla of six destroyers will steam around 
South America, up the Pacific to San Francisco, 
where the very considerable Pacific squadron 
will meet them, thence possibly to Puget Sound, 
thence to the Philippines, and (if a yet uncon- 
firmed report be true) through the Suez Canal 
back to our Atlantic waters. Such a journey 
even as the sail around South America by such 
a fleet of such ships has never yet been made. 
They will make friendly calls of several days 
at each of the principal ports on the voyage, 
and they will spend a month in target-practice 
in the Pacific before they reach San Francisco 
—early in April. 
This announcement has been received some- 
what hysterically by a part of the press, on the 
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assumption that this voyage is meant to be q 
boastful notice to the world, and to Japan in 
particular, that we are in fighting trim. Such 
an assumption is gratuitous. The Govern. 
ment and the naval officers of every Power in 
the world know perfectly well the size, the 
armament, and the condition of every fighting 
ship that we have. Assembling them and 
forming one huge fleet will not give any gov- 
ernment on earth a single item of information 
that it does not now possess. 

So far from witnessing such a fleet with fear, 
every South American government will be 
pleased by a visit from it, and our officers will 
be received everywhere with the greatest cor- 
diality and everywhere they will carry friendly 
greeting. When they reach our own Pacific 
coast, they will be greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The pride that the people take 
in the Navy—have those of the Pacific 
States not as clear a right to it as those 
of the Atlantic States? Moreover, the ships 
must be in motion somewhere most of the time, 
for practice and discipline; and a continuous 
voyage of many thousand miles, for these 
purposes, does not greatly differ from many 
shorter voyages up and down our Atlantic 
coast. In regard to practice and discipline, 
the sailing of a big fleet will have some advan 
tages over the corresponding work of small 
squadrons. 

As for boasting or warlike demonstration, 
that may be left out of all calm comment. No 
nation now has any thought of war with the 
United States, nor have we any thought of war 
with any nation. But if there were any such 
thought or fear—let us say of war with Japan— 
the presence of this great fleet in the Pacific 
would be the best possible reason for Japan’s 
hesitation. That remote silliness apart, the 
voyage will remind our own people, and the 
rest of the world as well, that we have two great 
oceans instead of one, and that our interests 
in the Pacific from Panama to Bering Strait 
and thence to Manila are important interests. 
Americans are at home in all these regions; 
the Navy is theirs quite as much as it is the 
people’s of the Atlantic States; and, since we 
are at peace with all the world, securely and 
indefinitely, there are no reasons of danger 
why our warships should forever hug our East- 
erm shore. Jefferson wished to have a navy 
that might be drawn ashore on the flats of the 
Potomac between wars; and this notion does 
not seem yet to have become wholly obsolete. 
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MR. TAFT’S PRESIDENTIAL PROGRAMME 


ge eget TAFT’S speech at Columbus, 
Ohio, which was accepted as a formal 
declaration of his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency (and which was 
so meant), lacked the quality of a bugle-call; 
but it did not lack definiteness nor sincerity. 
As a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, he is 
in hearty accord with Mr. Roosevelt’s aims. 
If he were not, he would not retain his portfolio. 
He is not a man to serve where he does not 
approve. Since he is in accord with these 
policies, the burden of his speech was necessarily 
an explanation and approval of them; for these 
are the subjects that now demand discussion. 

He approved the Federal regulation of rail- 
road rates and favored amendments to the 
present law which should enable the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to classify traffic and 
to bring about uniform classification; and he 
approved the Federal regulation of interstate 
railroad capitalization and securities. Such 
supervision, he explained, was not socialistic, 
but preventive of socialism. He added: 


“IT am opposed to Government ownership— 

“ First, because existing Government railways are not 
managed with either the efficiency or economy of privately 
managed roads and the rates charged are not as low and 
therefore not as beneficial to the public. 

‘Second, because it would involve an expenditure of 
certainly twelve billions of dollars to acquire inter-state 
railways, and the creation of an enormous National debt. 

“Third, because it would place in the hands of a reck- 
less executive a power of control over business and politics 
that the imagination can hardly conceive, and would ex- 
pose our popular institutions to danger.” 


He would “restrain unlawful trusts with all 
the efficiency of injunctive process, and would 
punish with all severity of criminal prosecution 
every attempt on the part of aggregated capital 
through illegal means to suppress competition.” 

He favors a Federal graduated inheritance 
tax, when the Government should need the 
revenue, and a graduated income tax if the 
Supreme Court should reverse its decision 
against such a measure. 

He spoke for a revision of the tariff after the 
next Presidential election. 

There was, therefore, nothing very new in 
the speech. Yet it was none the less genuine. 
It was the speech of a man who spoke his own 
convictions and it put Secretary Taft in a 
definite relation to every important public 
question of the day. If he become President, 
essentially the same policy will be pursued as 
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President Roosevelt is pursuing, with a differ- 
ence of temperaments. This is not news to 
any one who knows the Secretary’s personality 
or thought: indeed, the speech lacked novelty 
only because his views were already known. 

The action of the Republican Convention 
next summer can be only guessed at. But 
as good a guess as any is that Mr. Taft will be 
nominated, thanks both to his ‘own positive 
qualities and to the kind of enemies that he has 
made in Ohio. His visit to the Philippines 
and his journey around the world will be likely 
to add to his popularity. By the way, his 
travels since he became Secretary of War go 
beyond all precedents set by high officials in 
our Government, or perhaps in any other 
government. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVING THE POSTAL SERVICE 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL MEYER has 

set the task to make several far-reaching 
and long-discussed improvements in the postal 
service. Among them are these: 

(1) He will urge Congress to establish a 
domestic parcels-post to carry parcels weighing 
as much as ten pounds. This recommendation 
will be opposed by what Mr. Wanamaker, 
when he was Postmaster-General, called “the 
six reasons” against it—namely, the six 
express companies. A vigorous opposition 
will be made also by some country merchants, 
because a parcels-post would increase the busi- 
ness done by mail by the great department 
stores in the cities. But it would be ag great 
convenience to the public. 

(2) He will make an effort to establish a 
system of postal savings-banks. This move- 
ment will doubtless incidentally lead the states 
that do not sufficiently safeguard the deposits 
in the savings-banks to revise their laws govern- 
ing those institutions. To this, too, there will 
be vigorous opposition, It will doubtless be 
the most difficult item in his programme to 
carry through. We have already given the 
Filipinos postal savings-banks. 

(3) He will revive the old postal notes, but 
with some modifications. These will be limited 
in amount to $5, or possibly less, and will be 
made payable to individuals instead of “to the 
bearer.” 

(4) He is experimenting with a slot-machine 
for selling postage stamps. If it proves satis- 
factory, the Government will probably manu- 
facture the machines. One-cent, two-cent, and 
five-cent stamps will be sold. 
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(5) He will not advocate the increase of the 
postage rate on any class of mail matter—that 
is, the second-class rate will stand. 

(6) He will try to have the postage on letters 
from the United States to most foreign coun- 
tries reduced from five cents to two cents. 
This is not a matter for Congressional ac- 
tion but for diplomacy. Joint action with 


the postal authorities of each country must 
be secured. 

These proposed improvements mean far- 
reaching changes and a better adaptation of 
the postal machinery to modern necessities. 


EXAMPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


HE constant additions to educational 

equipment and opportunities in the 
United States make our time very different 
{rom any period that preceded us; and the youth 
of our country are incomparably more fortunate 
than any of their forcrunners. For examples, 
there came to this office on the same day an 
official explanation of the eleven new district 
agricultural schools in Georgia and the report 
of the committee of the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Commission that had investigated trade- 
schools in Europe. These are but fair samples 
of the extension and the construction of good 
educational machinery and opportunity. Other 
states are doing similar or equally important 
things. 

The eleven district agricultural high schools 
in Georgia begin their work this fall. The 
communities in which they are situated have 
given to them land and money to the value of 
more than $850,000. They are really a part 
of the public schools system, being technically 
under the direction cf the state university. 
Boys will be taught farming and farm- 
management, and girls the housewifely sciences. 
The theory is that one of these schools shall be 
within easy reach of every boy and girl in 
Georgia who wishes to be trained for efficient 
farm life. Just as a well-developed public- 
school system everywhere has a high school 
which trains pupils either for business or for 
college, so these agricultural schools add farm- 
ing to the accessible kinds of training and aim 
to put it on the same plane of dignity and 
thoroughness. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
trial Education, it will be recalled, has recom- 
mended the establishment of trade high schools, 
as.a part of the public school system. These 
also will, if they are established, correspond 
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to the existing high schools in the thoroughness 
and dignity of their work. 

Agricultural high schools in a rich farming 
state and trade high schools in a manufacturing 
state go with refreshing directness toward the 
most hopeful methods of building up our life 
soundly. The riches of Georgia are in the soil. 
The riches of Massachusetts are in the shop. 
The rounded development of all the people 
of each community can be attained in no other 
way. There has been a social prejudice against 
these obviously right ways of training youth. 
The lad on the farm has thought it more respect 
able to go to the town. The lad near the shop 
has regarded commercial or professional life 
as better than life as a craftsman. 

Our old method had in it, in fact, for many 
youths a falsehood—a falsehood that lay at 
the very basis of their lives. We have now, in 
consequence, to overthrow a wrong 
standard. ‘The wholesomest thing imaginable 
is a liberally endowed effort to change this 
false standard. Successful agriculture is a 
very profitable and dignified calling. The best 
workshops afford careers of profit and dignity. 
There is no good reason why Georgia and 
Massachusetts should not have as good farms 
and as good workshops as there are in the worl. 
They have just as capable youth to train as the 
youth of any nation. If they are as earnest 
about it as the Germans, the Belgians, and the 
French have been, and as the Irish are becom 
ing, there is no reason why commissions from 
these foreign nations should not soon come 
here to learn how we have managed to induce 
the most capable men to take to farming and 
to the trades. 

Nor does such an impetus given to purely 
practical education result in the lowering of 
high academic aims. It does not turn Educa 
tion into “a mere preparation for earning « 
living.” 1t does not rob youth of its birth 
right, and lessen its indulgence in high ideals. 
The error in this assumption is that if there 
were no trade schools the boy who will now 
learn a trade would learn literature or phil 
osophy instead. It is the sort of error that 
little coteries of half-educated men, men whose 
economic vision is short, sometimes make. 
The assumption is that, if you have a few 
scholars or especially fortunate or especially 
able men of high academic cultivation, society 
will be safe and the rest of mankind will get 
on somehow very well. It is this deep-rooted 
fecling in English social life that has 
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brought it about that England has no farmers 
and that the English trade schools have till 
lately been far inferior to the German schools. 

But public opinion in the United States has 
now passed most of the academic indifference 
to the broadening of education to include the 
teaching of any useful thing, provided only 
it be taught well enough. As for youthful 
ideals and ideals of culture in general, we are 
learning that they are endangered not by honest 
work of any kind, but only by that narrower 
view of life which insists rather on the old 
formulas of culture than upon its substance. 
The man of thorough work—the man who takes 
a pride in his work and does it well because 
he is proud of it—does more for the solid cul- 
ture of the people as well as for their sound 
character than any unproductive cultivated 
scholar. The main thing is thoroughness, 
which is another name for character. 


MAPS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


N INTERESTING public-opinion map 
of the United States could be made which 
should show pretty accurately what might be 
called both the geography and the geology of 
public thought on most important subjects. 
For example, a map of opinion favorable to 
the stringent regulation of railroads would 
show almost a uniform color outside the large 
financial centres, the color deepening in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the South, becoming 
deepest of all in Texas. So much for the 
“geography” of this opinion. Its “ geology’ 
would reveal a lower stratum of industrial 
society that favors not mere regulation but 
ownership by the Government of public-utility 
corporations. Maps of pro-trust or anti-trust 
feeling would be almost identical with the maps 
of railroad-regulation feeling. 

A tariff-opinion map would contain more 
colors. The general background would indi- 
cate a dominant feeling in favor of protection 
to a degree. There would, of course, be free- 
trade areas, small or large, on every part of it. 
But they would not be large contiguous areas. 
A wish for free coal would show in New 
England, for free lumber elsewhere, for free 
sugar elsewhere; and so on. These many 
patches of color would all indicate a pretty 
general wish for the revision of some of the 
schedules. 

A map of opinion about immigration would 
show a division of feeling in the Pacific States, 
the dominant color being anti-Asiatic. A 
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rapidly spreading wish for immigrants (white, 
of course) would appear on the map of the 
South. A welcome color, too, would still 
prevail over the Middle West. 

A map of the President’s popularity would 
show enthusiastic approval in all the Northern 
and Western States, except the cities where 
men of high financial plans live most densely 
and in those regions of the West where it has 
been necessary to enforce land-laws that were 
long disregarded. 

A geological opinion-map of the northern- 
most New England States, of Pennsylvania, 
and of most of the Southern States would show 
those ancient strata of political habit which 
suggest that formulas and traditions have long 
been mistaken there for thought. The forces 
which change all our political maps at intervals 
are strongest in the Middle West. 

Thus the study of political opinion might 
be made easy for amateur politicians. Such 
maps would be useful, too, to financiers and 
to labor-leaders, two classes of men who seem 
to flounder worse than others in their studies 
of this subject. The place of a man’s residence 
and his place in industrial life, as a rule, deter- 
mine his opinions on current subjects; and what 
he thinks, or thinks that he thinks, is generally 
what his neighbors and fellows think ; and much 
such thinking is done by inheritance, by for- 
mula, and by the drift of the crowd. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE MEN 


HE Congressional Commission that spent 

the summer in Europe, investigating the 
emigration thence to the United States, has 
called attention to facts that show this most 
interesting conclusion—that there are not 
enough white men in the world. Parts of the 
United States still welcome all hale and indus- 
trious newcomers, but most of the European 
governments are lamenting the departure of 
their subjects, some are taking vigorous means 
to prevent more from leaving, and several are 
even trying to turn the tide back toward 
Europe. 

In the countries that maintain large armies, 
objection is made to the departure of men who 
would do military service. But there is a 
sounder economic reason than this for dis- 
couraging emigration. Laborers are becoming 
scarce in parts of Europe, especially farm- 
laborers. In a word, white men who can and 
will work are needed everywhere. Except 
the jungles of the great cities, there are few 
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parts of the white man’s world that are now 
overcrowded. 

The reasons for the continued flow at high- 
tide of people to the United States are the 
obvious reasons of higher wages, cheaper lands, 
the encouragement of kinspeople and friends 
who have previously come here, and especially 
the activity of the steamship lines in seeking 
emigrant traffic. Most European countries 
have laws forbidding the solicitation of emi- 
grants; but, in spite of these laws, the trans- 
Atlantic lines have a thoroughly organized 
system of drumming them up. 

The westward migration to our continent, 
which, by the way, is the largest movement of 
population in the history of the human race, 
will go on for many years, till there will be 
parts of Europe that will need immigrants more 
than we shall need them. All the while, too, 
the shipment of money by immigrants here to 
their kinspeople in the old countries will increase 
even over its present vast total of millions a 
year; and the money spent in Europe by 
travelling Americans will increase with our 
prosperity. In these ways the Old World will 
continue to levy its tax on us, and working 
conditions in Europe will continue to improve 
as men become relatively fewer there in pro- 


portion to the demand for them. Thus, it is 
pleasant to think, the wheat-fields of the 
Northwest and the cotton-fields of the South- 
west lift the level of life in all the white man’s 
world. 

Meantime the crowded areas of Asia have 


no such lands for relief. No country held by 
Europeans welcomes Asiatic immigrants; and 
no such relief from overcrowding and from 
poverty in India, China, and Japan is ap- 
parent as the North American continent 
affords during these centuries to the densely 
settled parts of Europe. The problem of 
Asiatic emigration and economic upbuild- 
ing is one of the most serious that lies before 
mankind. 


ECHOES FROM THE HAGUE 


REAT Britain’s proposal to the Hague 
Conference that armaments be limited, 
and military expenditures thereby reduced, 
received only indifferent support. But it is 
surely a long step in the right direction when 
the British Government—“the Mistress of the 
Seas ’’—announces that it is willing once a year 
to exchange plans for new battleships with 
any other Power likeminded. 
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The chief opposition came from Russia. 
M. Nelidoff, the president of the Conference, 
declared the proposition to be “immature,” and 
explained how harmful to the interests of peace 
a discussion would be. Yet the Czar’s main 
object in calling the Conference of 1899 was the 
very measure that his representative calls 
“immature.” But, then, the Czar’s battle- 
ships had not gone out of commission in the 
Sea of Japan. When his fleet shall have been 
replaced with new ships, the Russian delega 
tion may find the limitation of armaments to 
have approached maturity. 

However, there is no real reason for anybod\ 
to worry over new battleships, larger pro 
jectiles, and more powerful explosives. All 
human experience proves that a strong fighting 
force is a most convincing argument in favor of 
arbitration at a time when diplomatic relations 
are out of joint. The peace of Japan is much 
more secure since the performances of Admiral 
Togo’s squadron; and the marksmanship 
records of the United States Navy are stronger 
guarantee of our own quietude than all the 
resolutions adopted at The Hague. The mere 
knowledge that we possess the secret of dunnite 
—an explosive more powerful even than that 
which turned victory to Japan—will outweigh 
the oratory of many diplomats. 

At any rate, the action of the Conference is 
no bar to limitation of military expenditure 
through treaties. At the close of M. Nelidoff’s 
long speech explaining the immaturity of 
England’s proposal, the Conference heard read 
a treaty between Argentina and Chile by which 
each nation will reduce its fighting force. 


I] 


General Porter deserves the thanks of all 
peace-loving men for a sensible suggestion in 
the course of the discussion on compulsory 
arbitration. Germany had taken the lead of 
half a dozen states in opposing this measure, 
on the ground that questions of national honor 
might be involved. Thereupon, General Porter 
submitted a long list of topics—such as customs 
regulations, copyright laws, relations between 
companies and employees—and asked that the 
Conference declare that these subjects do not 
involve “national honor.” If this be not agreed 
to, he suggests that individual nations take the 
matter up and agree on as many items as 
possible. Arbitration of disputes on such 
questions shall then be compulsory so far as 
the nations so agreeing are concerned. If his 














recommendation result in making obsolete the 
time-worn phrase “national honor,’’ so fre- 
quently used as a cloak for greed and bullying, 
General Porter will have performed another 
real service. 


ITI 


The next Conference is to be held not later 
than 1914, if the proposal of the American 
delegation be adopted. In the meantime, we 
shall see the establishment of the International 
High Court of Justice, which will be the most 
august judicial body in the world. According 
to the present plan, this Court will consist of 
fifteen judges—nine from Europe, four from 
America, and two from Asia. It will be a 
court of appeal from the decisions of all com- 
missions that have to do with international 
disputes. This Supreme Court of the World 
will be the achievement of Mr. Choate, whose 
addresses not only made him a commanding 
person in the Conference, but really led to the 
adoption of the proposition. 

The opposition to this tribunal comes from 
the nations that are not Powers—chiefly from 
the Latin-American states, whose sense of 
proportion needs readjustment. It is a re- 
grettable fact thaf some of the Latin-American 
delegates ‘have taken their admission to the 
Conference too seriously. They have shown 
a disposition to estimate their importance to 
the world’s peace by their individual titles 
and medals, rather than by the relative 
standing of their respective countries—Ven- 
ezuela would rank with Germany, or higher! 
This is, unfortunately, a matter of tempera- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact, these small republics 
were probably invited to the Conference some- 
what in the same spirit that the eldest sons of 
English peers are given access to the House of 
Lords—that they may serve an apprenticeship 
in international affairs. It was not expected 
that a forty-first-rate nation would insist upon 
representation equal to that of a first-rate 
Power. 


IV 


This racial characteristic is further shown 
in the plans for a Central-American Peace 
Conference, to be held in Washington early in 
the coming year. The five Central-American 
states have agreed to submit their quarrels to 
the joint-umpireship of the United States and 
Mexico, that an end may be brought to the 


INTERESTING INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 
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senseless revolutions that have long blocked 
the road to prosperity. 

But the significant announcement is also 
made that none of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of these republics that are now at Wash- 
ington will be members of the Conference—on 


account of petty jealousies that exist. The one 
great need of the countries to the south of us is 
a generation of men of larger calibre—states- 
men to replace the excitable little office-seekers 
with their pompous titles and their fondness for 
epaulettes. 
Vv 

But, in spite of all that the nations have not 
agreed upon, we are on the high road to peace. 
The Great Powers have come closer together— 
the nations that have Dreadnoughts, and 
torpedo flotillas, and explosives against which 
there is no human protection. The Powers 
that really hold the world’s peace in their hands, 
and that police the high seas and the semi- 
civilized lands, have had no serious disagree- 
ment on the main subject that brought the 
Conference together. War has not been abol- 
ished, and will not be. Men have not wholly 
ceased to knock each other down under great 
provocation, though we have excellent statutes 
and a strong public sentiment against it. And 
nations are only men in mass. 

But public opinion—the real peace-com- 
pelling power anywhere—is stronger for peace 
than it ever has been in human history. 


INTERESTING INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


— the first half of this year 43,000 
more persons went from New York to 
Europe than during the same period last year; 
and the total number of passengers this half- 
year (exclusive of the steerage) was nearly 
300,000. It is significant that the greatest in- 
crease is in the number of third-class passengers 
—persons who travel at moderate expense. 
An equally surprising increase would doubtless 
be shown, if the figures were known, of the 
number of Americans who have recently made 
a journey around the world. 

This increase in the number of travelers is a 
result, of course, of the prosperity of the people. 
Every year the number who can afford such 
a luxury grows larger. Travel, in fact, is no 
longer a luxury. It has become a necessity for 
a large class of persons. But this is not all. 
The swelling tide of travel shows also an ever- 
increasing intellectual curiosity. A trip to 
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Europe, until recent years, was an amusement 
of the rich or the business of merchants or the 
ambition of students. Now men who have 
no “business” to transact go as a recreation; 
teachers in the public schools go—everybody 
goes. Perhaps a million passengers (exclusive 
of the steerage) have gone from all the ports 
of the United States and Canada to Europe 
during the last twelve months, or about one out 
of every 160 of our total population. 

An English man-of-letters recently wrote: 
“The time is coming when a large part of 
Europe will become the play-ground and a 
large part of the business of the people of our 
old countries will be to amuse and to instruct 
visitors from richer and newer lands.” 

While this stream of American travel to 
Europe flows strong, stronger than ever flows 
also the stream of immigration from Europe. 
Italy and some of the Scandinavian countries 
are bewailing the drain of their population and 
are trying to forbid it and are talking even of 
trying to reverse it. Still in almost all parts of 
the United States the cry for men becomes more 
insistent. The number of abandoned farms 
—not in New England but in New York—has 
become so great for the lack of farm-labor that 
a convention is to be held to discuss remedies. 

In the meantime, too, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other men of taste and fortune are 
buying great collections of artistic things in 
Europe for the enrichment of American life. 


A PROBABLE CURE FOR MENINGITIS 


HE announcement—premature, perhaps— 

that a cure for cerebro-spinal meningitis 

has been discovered by Dr. Simon Flexner, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 


is especially gratifying. Since 1905, when 
there were something like 4,000 cases of menin- 
gitis in New York City, three of every four 
proving fatal, Dr. Flexner has been experi- 
menting in the hope of developing a serum 
that would do for this disease what the diptheria 
antitoxin has done for that disease. That he 
succeeded has for some time been the belief 
of his associates, but it is not the custom of the 
Institute to publish its hopes, or even its beliefs. 
Though no official endorsement of the report 
has yet come, it is reasonable to hope that a 
cure has been found. 

However well-founded the report may prove 
to be, it is well for the public to be conservative 
in its expectations. Until Dr. Flexner shall 
himself announce to the medical profession 
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that a cure has been found, there must remain 
a measure of doubt. A serum of this kind js 
the product of development, and is not a mere 
“discovery”; time must therefore elapse before 
we may expect it to reach perfection. 

Even then, we must recognize the difficulty 
in the way of its universal application. In 
the case of diphtheria, the injection of the 
antitoxin is such a simple operation that any 
physician of ordinary intelligence may admin 
ister it successfully. But meningitis attacks 
the very citadel of life—the lower part of the 
brain and the spinal cord. If rumor be correc‘ 
the Flexner serum must be injected into tly 
area affected—and only an expert or a reckk 
physician thrusts his needle into the spinal 
cord or the meninges of the brain. 

But cerebro-spinal meningitis is such a 
terrible disease—both in respect to its death 
rate and the sufferings of its victims—that wi 
welcome any method that brings even a promise 
of cure. Physicians the world over hav 
experimented with every drug that might 
logically do good, only to fall back on the treat 
ment of its worst symptom—the horrible pain. 
The main hope in every case has been that a 
mistake may have been made in the diagnosis. 
The chief hope now is that the patient work 
of Dr. Flexner has been rewarded. 

At any rate, here is reason for public apprecia 
tion of scientific medicine, as represented by 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

It is a curious and most hopeful fact that 
while hospitals are becoming larger and more 
numerous and while the medical colleges are 
turning out more doctors every year, scientific 
medicine is working along lines that logically 
limit the physician’s field. Smallpox, once 
so dreaded, now makes small demand on his 
time; one physician can quickly give immunity 
to an entire village. Diphtheria is usually cut 
short in a community by the use of its anti 
toxin. Yellow-fever is largely reduced to the 
simple enforcement of medical regulations. 
Malaria also seems to be on the way to exter- 
mination; it has fed many a physician’s family 
in certain sections. Tetanus, sleeping-sickness, 
and a number of other distressing maladies 
have reached the same stage as meningitis. 

But tuberculosis and cancer yet persist, in all 
their fearful ravages. Typhoid fever, when sani- 
tation fails, is still mainly a question of careful 
nursing. And yet, there is not a physician of 
middle life who does not expect some day to 
administer a specific cure for these diseases. 





INVESTING MONEY BY SMALL 
INSTALMENTS 


“Some months I have $50 of savings, and other 


months it is as low as $10. There is only one savings 
bank in town, and I have as big an account in it as it 
will take. 
because they are too large. 


It pays me 34 percent. I cannot buy bonds 
I am afraid to buy stocks, 
because I do not know anything about them. The amount 
What 


would you advise as a safe means of investing these 


of money is too small to loan as it comes in. 
small savings as they accumulate? ”’ 


The above extract from a letter puts pretty 
clearly the case of hundreds of savers and 
would-be investors throughout the country. 
Most bonds and notes are issued in blocks of 
$1,000 and upward, which puts them out of 
the reach of any man who desires merely to 
invest current savings. Yet bonds and notes 
are unquestionably the safest medium for sav- 
ings of this kind. What has Wall Street pro- 


vided to meet this demand ? 
Let us take the case of the man who will 
have an average of $100 every six months for 


investment or for a savings bank. At the out- 
set, good advice would be to leave it in the 
savings bank until the limit is reached. In this 
state, the limit is $3,000, not for each family, but 
for each individual. An account can be opened 
for father, mother, and each of the children, if 
one care to do it. In the case of banks that pay 
4 per cent., in New York, this is good sense. 
Not everyone is fitted to become an investor. 

Failing this, and presupposing that the saver 
wants to be an investor, there are half a dozen 
ways in which he can do it with safety and with 
profit. First of all comes the municipal bond. 
New York City, for example, issues its own 
bonds, or stocks, in lots as low as $10. The 
saver can get them, to yield 4 per cent. or more. 
They have some advantage in being tax-free 
in this state. Similarly, in every state there 
will be found plenty of strong municipal bonds, 
tax-free, that can be bought in very small 
blocks. Even Ohio, which taxes nearly every- 
thing, is now exempting its municipals. I 
believe that it will be found profitable in nearly 
every case to get any bonds of this sort regis- 
tered in your own name, rather than have to 
collect the coupons every six months. Of 
course, that is a matter of preference. 


The United States Government issues its 
bonds in small blocks, usually from $50 up, 
but the Panama Canal loan is from $20 up. 
These bonds are so high in price, owing to 
special causes, that they may not be regarded 
as fit investments for savings. The new 
Japanese 4 per cent. loan in this country is in 
blocks of $50, $100, etc. One Mexican bond 
listed on the Stock Exchange may be bought in 
lots of $100 and multiples of that sum. These 
last two issues are not suitable for every saver 
of money, but they are fairly good all-around 
investments for the average man to own. 

Turning to corporation bonds, which should 
naturally constitute the largest part of the 
investment of the people, one finds only a few 
of the big, popular, widely scattered bond 
issues made in blocks of $100 or less. Some 
of the very old bonds, such as the Alabama & 
Vicksburg or the Atlanta & West Point issues, 
created to attract the subscriptions of the 
neighbors, were made in such small blocks. 
In fact, the Southern railroads have always been 
inclined to make their bonds smaller than the 
Northern bonds, because popular subscription 
has very often been essential to the building of 
the smaller roads of the South. 

The smallest listed railroad bond of which 
I know anything was issued in 1877, and will 
be paid off next July. It is called the Buffalo 
& Southwestern first-mortgage bond. It bears 
6 per cent., and was issued in blocks of $50. 
The road is a part of the Erie. There are two 
or three other small bond issues on the old 
branches of the Erie that have bonds in blocks 
of $100, but all the well-known newer bonds of 
that system are in blocks of from $500 upward. 
If one go through the list of bonds, it will be 
discovered that nearly all the issues in blocks 
of $100 are dated in the twenty years from 
1865 to 1885. It was a period in which the 
builders of roads sought to enlist the sym- 
pathies and get the help of the people through 
whose land they built. 

Nowadays, an occasional railroad makes its 
bonds in such small blocks, but usually it is 
only when the bonds are to be listed in Ger- 
many, or France, or Holland. The new 43 per 
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cent. mortgage of the Colorado & Southern is 
made in $100 pieces, chiefly because a large 
part of it is placed in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. The foreign people like small blocks 
of bonds, because they are habitual buyers of 
bonds, investing their monthly savings regularly 
in this way. France, of course, is the most 
notable country for this kind of buying. When 
the Pennsylvania Company made a loan in 
Paris, last year, it made the notes in blocks of 
500 francs, about $96. These notes are listed in 
Philadelphia, and savers of money in small lots 
might get some of them; but they have only 3} 
per cent. interest and are not very cheap. 
There is, in fact, a lamentable lack of such 
bonds available for regular investment of small 
sums of money. That is the main reason why 
the average man throughout the country does 
not know what a bond is, and thinks that only 
the rich can own bonds. It is an impression 
that has done more harm to the people and the 
railroads than almost any other single factor 
in the situation. The American is not per- 
sonally interested in our great companies to 
any extent. It is a very serious weakness, and 


is recognized as such by all foreign critics of our 
finance and by a few home critics. 
The result is that the very small investor is 


left to be the prey of the sharper and the 
swindler. Mining shares, wild flotations in 
small industrial stocks, traps of all sorts are 
almost invariably issued in lots of $1 and up. 
Some of them, in fact, are even smaller. They 
are paraded as the only feasible means of 
investing small sums. They blatantly adver- 
tise themselves as invented, projected, and 
intended to provide the small saver of money 
with a medium for investment. Thousands of 
people are swindled every year for just this 
reason. If a means were invented whereby 
the great sound mass of investment securities 
could be brought within the reach of the 
people of small means, and the people could 
be taught that they are within reach, millions of 
dollars could be saved to the people each year. 

At present, there are several good companies 
in this country making investments on just this 
plan for the people. Nearly all of them are 
real-estate c x»anies. Their bonds take vari- 
ous forms. ‘i he only trouble about them is the 
difficulty of sélecting the good from the bad. 
Probably more than half the companies that 
now do this sort of business are not sound. A 
small number of the concerns are perfectly 
safe, sound, and conservative. Perhaps the 
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most interesting feature of this group of com. 
panies is the way they have gone after the smal] 
investor. 

Recently, the writer encountered an offer 
made by one of these companies to sell a $1,000 
bond, payable in ten years, at the rate of about 
$71 per annum. In other words, the investor 
who can figure on having $71 per year to invest 
can deposit it with that company, get a receipt 
for it, and consider it safe. He does the same 
thing each year for ten years, making $710 in 
all. After the last payment, he gets $1,000 in 
cash. It looks as though it were an offer io 
give the investor something for nothing. In 
reality, it is merely paying him compound 
interest at nearly 6 per cent. per annum for 
the use of his money, and is a desirable invest 
ment of its class. Variations of this plan of 
investment will be found in great abundanc: 
in the real-estate field. 

As a matter of fact, the growth of this busi 
ness and the intelligent effort of the promoters 
of other and less praiseworthy enterprises have 
taken away from the field of railroad and strong 
industrial investment in the past two years o1 
so. Unless the makers of railroad bonds and 
their bankers realize this fact shortly, there 
will be an increasing flood of money flowing 
into the newer forms of bonds and a diminishing 
flood flowing to the big corporation bonds and 
notes. It is time that something were done to 
offset the tendency of the retailers of other 
bonds to sell them on the instalment plan to 
the smaller investors of the country. 

There is no good reason why railroad bonds 
should not be sold in the same way. The time 
must come when either the railroads will split 
their bond< into «.aall lots, or the bankers who 
sell them will sell on the instalment plan. A 
man who saves $200 per annum, on an average, 
should be able to buy a $500 bond in two years 
and a half. In the meantime, the banker 
should pay him interest on his instalments at 
the rate of at least 4 per cent. The writer has 
no doubt that within the next ten years a busi- 
ness of this kind will spring up among the great 
banking houses of New York, and that it will 
not only bring wealth and credit to the bankers 
who carry it on but will also serve as the most 
powerful incentive toward making the American 
people a race of investors, as are the French, 
the Dutch, and the Swiss. 

Of course, there are objections, put most of 
them are trivial. They have been surmounted 
in other countries, and in the promotion of the 
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other companies noted above. They can also 
be surmounted in the trade of selling high- 
class bonds, once the tradition of the Wall Street 
banker is laid aside. That tradition makes a 
bond a $1,000 instrument, and makes the 
investor a rich man. No intelligent effort has 
ever been made to give to the smaller investor 
the same chance that is afforded to the larger 
investor in railroad and high-class industrial 
bonds. It is time that such an effort be made. 

Turning from bonds, the small saver of 
money may find some field in the guaranteed 
stocks, usually issued in lots of $100 but fre- 
quently in shares of $50 or $25. These stocks 
are mostly the capital of small railroads and 
industrials leased by the great railroads and 
trusts. The Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, all have solid guaranteed stocks. 
Some of them sell very high. Most of the 
stocks guaranteed by the Eastern railroads 
yield the investor little more than 4 per cent. 
They have the advantage, however, of being 
tax-free, like most stocks. Also, they are 
perfectly safe. Almost any strong banking 
house will furnish a list of such stocks on re- 
quest, with prices. A few good banking 
houses in Wall Street make a specialty of 
them. As’ a class, the writer believes that 
there is no other form of investment better than 
this for the man who would save his money in 
small blocks. 

The list of railroad stocks and of industrials, 
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of course, affords an unlimited field. In the 
great majority of cases, however, THE WoORLB’s 
Work hesitates to advise taking them for 
savings. Ifa man wants to buy stocks of this 
sort, it is far better to buy the good, solid, pre- 
ferred stocks of the best roads than to buy the 
common stocks, subject to wide changes in 
price, up or down, and subject to market 
influences of various sorts. At a time like the 
present, a man might well select stocks like 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred, Norfolk & West- 
ern preferred, Union Pacific preferred, Atchison 
preferred, and put his savings into them. The 
only danger is that if a man gets the habit of 
buying these listed stocks he is apt to persist in 
it, both in booms and depressions. Unless he 
wants to be called upon to use considerable 
discretion at all times, he might far better leave 
the listed stocks entirely alone. 

It will be seen that there is an answer to the 
query with which this article began. The 
field is fairly wide, but not yet wide enough. 
The most desirable of all the chances for invest- 
ment is still practically closed to the regular 
saver of small funds. That it will be opened 
soon is the belief and the hope of the writer. 
In the meantime, the saver of this character 
may find his best chance in the stocks, or even 
in the real-estate field if he is able to discrimi- 
nate. We do not recommend investment 
through insurance policies. If you want in- 
surance, for its own sake, buy it; but it is not 
a profitable form of investment. 


WHY NOT BUSINESS INSURANCE? 


THE ADVANTAGES TO A BUSINESS HOUSE OF INVESTING 
A PERCENTAGE OF ITS SAVINGS IN GILT-EDGE BONDS 


C. D. WHITEFIELD 


WO men, after the habit of Americans, 
| _ were talking business on the train. 
Said the man from New York to the 
man from Chicago: 
“Your house, you say, is ten years old; how 
have you prospered ?” 
Said the man from Chicago: 
“‘ Judge for yourself. I started with nothing 
but an unbounded faith in myself. I now own 
$25,000 worth of bricks and mortar in a build- 


ing, $20,000 worth of steel and iron in the shape 
of machinery, $50,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. But”—and his face lighted up with 
pride—“I have $2,000 worth of gilt-edge rail- 
road bonds.” 

The New York man studied over this for a 
long time, with the result that the incident 
changed his philosophy of business manage- 
ment. He saw that of all the possessions of 
his Chicago friend, the ownership of some 
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securities which could be turned into immediate 
cash was the thing that he most prized. 

The New York merchant told the story to his 
partners and suggested that they put aside from 
the business an amount equal to 1o per cent. of 
the pay-roll each week and invest it in first- 
class securities. 

Said one partner: ‘Why tie up in securities 
yielding, say, 5 per cent., money which if em- 
ployed in our active business will yield 20 or 30 
per cent. ?” 

The answer came quickly: “Why pay in- 
surance when the money thus spent would yield 
more gain in trading? There should be a 
financial insurance begun and carried on in 
good times to guard against sudden emergencies. 
Most men of long experience have walked the 
floor in times of tight money. Many men have 
done it every week when the pay-roll hung over 
a depleted bank-account. Having passed 
through this experience once, few men like to 
contemplate a second term of similar trials. 

“ Beside, walking the floor kills initiative and 
power in every other direction. The Chicago 
man’s plan draws the kind of sharp distinction 
between brick and mortar assets and market- 
able securities that we need to think about now 
and then. In a young business, any sort of 
asset must answer; as a business grows older, 
it is worth while to protect its improved con- 
dition and to have at least enough of the market- 
able kind of assets to help through ua tight place. 

“Another valuable feature of the plan is that 
it leads to saving instead of spending, a virtue 
as valuable for a business house as for an in- 
dividual.”’ 

Said another partner: “But this money 
might be used in enlarging the output of the 
house.” 

Replied the first: “To which I answer that 
10 per cent. of the pay-roll—or 5 per cent., or 
2 per cent., if you like—invested in securities 
will not seriously retard the development of a 
firm; if a house crowds in its earnings as fast as 
that, it needs this reserve all the more. It needs 
to check a headlong flight of business frenzy.” 

“But suppose the bonds go down ?” 

“Suppose they do? They are locked in your 
safe; they pay their interest—all pure profit. 
We need not worry. There is only one sure 
way to make money in Wall Street: never sell 
at a loss. If worst comes to worst—and prob- 
ably worst won’t come to worst—this very habit 
leads to caution; the bonds can be borrowed on 
when credit is strained.” 


BUSINESS 


INSURANCE? 


The things here related happened about five 
years ago. In the case of the New York man, 
there was an interesting sequel. 

The firm prospered as most firms have done 
in the last five years. ‘The money was regularly 
sent to the brokers in weekly instalments. Most 
of the bonds purchased were in from $3,000 to 
$5,000 lots, but paid for at the rate of $200 
a week. In all cases, high-class securities were 
chosen. When one lot was paid for, it was 
turned over to the firm, registered, and locked 
up, and payment on a new lot begun. In the 


five years the prices of bonds varied not very 


greatly. Occasionally the banker advised the 
change of one security for another, but this was 
always done at a profit. The New York man 
remembered Baron Rothschild’s reply to the 
question, How did you make your fortune ? 
“By never buying at the bottom or selling at th 
top.” 

The statements of the firm in which these 
securities were listed as part of its assets always 
attracted the favorable and somewhat surprised 
attention of the banks where the firm kept its 
account. 

In the last summer (of this year), this New 
York house needed for a proper business oppor 
tunity a larger line of discount than usual, ex 
actly at the time when banks looked askance at 
any increase of accommodation, no matter how 
good the borrower. A competitor’s difficulty in 
getting ready money had given the opportunit) 
of which the house wished to avail itself. 

The bank president was, with many apologies 
and explanations, disposed to decline to extend 
the line of discount. 

“Very well,” said the merchant, “I’ll go to 
my brokers and borrow on my bonds; if I can’t 
rely on you for money when I most need it, | 
must get it elsewhere.”’ 

Naturally, the bank president didn’t let him 
go to the broker; there is too great a demand 
for good accounts in these days of competition. 

From the banker’s point of view, the plan has 
many advantages. Not only is an additional 
safeguard thrown about his risk, but any class 
of good investment security which shall be 
taken out of Wall Street and locked up in the 
safes of conservative business men makes for 
stability and strength. 

The man from New York has never ceased to 
thank his Chicago friend for starting the busi- 
ness insurance idea in his mind, and this story 
is written in the hope that its telling may sug- 
gest to other business men to go and do likewise. 
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PERE MARQUETTE 


One of four reliefs made by Mr. MacNeil for the Marauette Building, Chicago 
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THE SCULPTORS MacNEIL 


BROOKS MacNEIL 


THE VARIED WORK OF MR. 


BY 


HERMON A. MacNEIL 


AND MRS. CAROL 


JEAN STANSBURY HOLDEN 


HE recent dedication of the McKinley 
monument in front of the State House 
at Columbus, O., not only disclosed 

) public view a superb work of art and a faith- 
il representation of the late President; it also 
ought again to public notice Mr. Hermon 
\. MacNeil, a young sculptor whose previous 
ork had received wide recognition. — Insepa- 
ibly associated with Mr.MacNeil, in the minds 
f all who know him and his work, is his wife, 
\Irs. Carol Brooks MacNeil, herself a sculptor 
nd a designer of beautiful things. This 
rtist family also includes two handsome boys 
vho play about the studio and sometimes pose 
s models. 

Though trained in the best schools of Paris 
nd of Rome, Mr. MacNeil follows the late 
\ugustus Saint-Gaudens in being distinctly 
\merican in his work. ‘Those who have seen 
he McKinley statue and who had known the 


late President most intimately have been im- 
pressed chiefly with its naturalness. 

“Ves, that is the way he looked when we 
congratulated him on his nomination,” they 
say; or “He stood like that when we welcomed 
him at the station the first time he came home 
from Washington.” It was this quality of 
naturalness that first endeared St. Gaudens to 
the general public when his Farragut was 
unveiled; and it is the chief characteristic of 
that sculptor’s statues of Lincoln and Sherman. 
A foreign visitor brought face to face with the 
McKinley statue would feel instinctively that 
here stands a great American statesman. 

In securing this result, Mr. MacNeil had no 
easy task. MckKinley’s figure was essentially 
unheroic; his head was good, but not striking; 
nor were his features salient or picturesque. 
But the artist went to his work with an energy 
that overlooked no representation of the late 
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MRS. CAROL BROOKS MacNEIL AND THE TWO BOYS 


An artist with time to give to music and friends und children 
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MacNeil’s latest completed work 
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resident; he even sought out and made a 
ketch of a man who was said to bear a close 
esemblance to Mr. McKinley. The result of 
is work has commended itself alike to those 
vho loved President McKinley and to those 
vho merely idealized him as a patriot. 


















“INDUSTRY” 
A detail of the McKinley Memorial, by Mr. H. A. MacNeil 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


From the monument at Columbus, O., by Mr. H. A. MacNeil 





The statue stands upon a pedestal flanked 
by two lower wings, in the middle of a 
hemicycle. At one end is a bronze group 
symbolizing Industry; at the other end 
is a corresponding group representing Pros- 
perity. Industry is typified by a large, Peter 





° ° ~ ° ° ‘PROSPERITY and PEACE” 
Visscher-like figure listening toa young student A detail of the McKinley Memorial, by Mr. H. A. MacNeil 
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—the philosophic mind that inspires and 
directs. Nothing that Mr. MacNeil has yet 
done is more exquisite than the smaller figure 
in this group. Prosperity, in the other ter- 















































“THE ZEPHYR” 
By Mr. MacNeil 














minal, is represented by a fine type of heroic 
womanhood who shields with one arm the 
child Peace. These figures greatly enhance 
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the beauty of the whole, without distrac ing 
attention from the central figure. 


THE DIVERSITY OF HIS WORK 


The McKinley statue is the first masterp cce 
of this kind that Mr. MacNeil has produ 
His best-known figures are his Indians, 
his creations cover a wide range of subject .— 
from a large and very high relief (“Out « 
Chaos Comes the Dawn’”’) designed for ‘he 
entrance to a mausoleum, to a tiny dan 
figure fitly named “The Zephyr’’; from 
chimney-cap for the artists’ own studio, to 
fountain at the Louisiana Purchase Expositir 
from a soldiers’ memorial in the street o/ 
Massachusetts village, to the busts of uni 
sity professors and regents. At this time he 
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“THE MOQUI RUNNER” 
By Mr. MacNeil 





engaged upon an important work intended te 
fill a large wall-space in the State House at 
Hartford, Conn. In this the late Senator 
QO. H. Platt is represented in high relief in a 
medallion surrounded by symbolic figures and 
inscriptions—the whole to be cast in bronze. 

While his work shows this variety in subject 
and in treatment, one quality runs through it 
all: whatever he touches is, in its very essence, 
American; it smacks of the soil. Foreign 
training and intimate acquaintance with the 
best the past has to offer have left him unaf- 
fected in this respect. His strongly artistic 
nature has this quality for the same reason that 
the poet remembers his youth. It was shown 


























an incident that dates back to his student 
ys at Rome. It is said that one morning 
en the Alban Hills showed white a-top, he 
ripped off his student blouse, hurried to the 
immit of the highest hill, filled his lungs with 
ie cold air, rolled a snowball, and then re- 
immed with renewed enthusiasm to dusty 
‘ome and the study of the past. “The Sun 
ow” is another instance; distinctly American 
n its conception and execution, it was modeled 
ilmost in the shadow of the Vatican, without 
o much as a breath of the past influencing 
the mind and hands of the sculptor. 
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“THE PRIMITIVE CHANT” BY MR. 
This execution of ‘The Primitive Chant” is now at the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore 


Mr. MacNeil’s Indians give further proof 
of this quality. They are genuine savages— 
not cigar-store Indians nor “Wild West Show” 
specimens. They did not come to his studio 
to pose; he went to them—to the tribes of the 
Northwest and to the Moquis and Zunis of the 
Southwest. But while the types are genuine, 
caught “in the open,”’ they are not the shiftless, 
saloon types. His Indians do not shoot deer 
out of season, nor tap other men’s maples. 

“The Coming of the White Man’’ is, per- 
haps, the best-known of his Indian groups. 
This stately, clean-limbed chief and his com- 
panion belong to the Multonomah tribe cf 
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Oregon, and in Oregon the statue now stands. 
It recalls one of the most dramatic situations 
in all history. The Red Man, supposing him- 
self to be alone in the universe, the sole ward 





“THE PRIMITIVE CHANT” BY MR. MAcNEIL 
Another treatment of the same subject 
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“THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN” BY MR. H. A. MAcNEIL 
Presented to the city of Portland, Ore., by the heirs of D. P. Thompson 








A REPLICA OF “THE SUN VOW” BY MR. MaAcNEIL 


The original is owned by Mr. Howard Shaw. of Chicago; the replica by Mr. W. T. Evans, of 
Montclair, N. J. 
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the Great Spirit, is suddenly confronted 
th a white being of whose existence he had 
ver a hint. Superstitious, without expe 
nce, and without a common language, 
[ultonomah meets the stranger like a brave 
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signals to the invader with the freshly-plucked 
branch of an oak. Replicas of this group 
might be appropriately placed at central points 
in other regions where the Indian once roamed 
and where he is now only a tradition. 








A BUST OF MISS BEATRICE LONGMANS, BY MR. MacNEIL 


Lives: luveue ‘cl, 


i] if and is NOW engaged in ¢ xecuting 


Miss Longmans is herself a s ulptor 


Boston Public 


man who feels the inviolability of the human 
soul and dares the rest. From the crown of 
his proud head to the sole of his well planted 
foot, he shows no excitement. All trace of 


emotion is left to the tribesman at his side, who 


The heirs of Mr. D. P. Thompson, one of the 
pioneer business men of Portland, Ore., chose 
Mr. MacNeil to give form and expression to 
Mr. Thompson's desire to leave something 
the memorial. This 


of value to city as a 





“TOO LATE, TOO LATE — YE CANNOT ENTER NOW!” 
work in marble by Mrs. MacNeil is owned by the elder Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago 





The sculptor has g 
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“GOOD NIGHT” 
By Mrs. MacNeil 


ven itthe Italian title 


THE TEAR-DROP” 
By Mrs. MacNeil 


Known also as * Lagrima” 


‘*Buona Noti’’ 


CHE MacNEIL BOYS 
Mr Mac 


group was the result. The park at 


rises steep from the sea and it was here, “to 
heart’s desire,”’ that the sculptor placed ‘The 
Coming of the White Man.’ Several smaller 
replicas of Multonomah have since been made 


for private individuals. 

“The Sun-Vow” is another fine representa 
tion of essential idealism. All that the older 
man has aspired to be, allthat he has reverenced, 
all that he still aspires to and reveres are sug 
gested in his attitude as he sits patient at the 
task of teaching his grandson to aim high. 
This group was purchased, while on exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, by Mr. Howard 
Shaw, an architect of that city, and now stands 
upon his lawn at Lake Forest, Ill. A replica 


THE MacNEIL BOYS 
The tirst blocking out of the 
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has since been made for Mr. W. T. Evans, an 
art-collector of Montclair, N. J. It has been 
placed upon a large boulder in the centre of his 
grounds —“Wentworth Manor’’-— against a 
background of purple beeches. ‘Time 
already changed the brightness of the bronze 
to lovely metallic and which 
harmonize well with the rocky base and con- 
trast equally well with the surrounding green, 
It is the only exterior work of art at the Manor. 
A smaller reproduction may be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York 


has 


OTeVs browns, 





A SAMOVAR 
3y Mrs. MacNeil 
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YOUNG 
By Mrs. MacNeil 


GIOTTO 


City, but the group loses much of its impress 
iveness by the change in scale. 

“The Rain Dance of the Moquis” is a re 
minder of the sculptor’s sojourn among the 
Indians of the Southwest. A Moqui runner, 
with his hands full of living serpents, is whisper 
ing soft prayers to the reptiles in his grasp as 
he flies through the desert to return them to 
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the place from which they had been taken for 
use in the tribal prayers of the Moquis for rain. 

That subtle grace akin to beauty in the 
Indian maiden and the Indian child finds its 
many of Mr. MacNeil’s 


representation in 
sketches, figurines, and busts. One little 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 
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curious 
field 
of 


heads, are convincingly beautiful. A 
feature of Mr. MacNeil’s work in this 
is that his Indians support the theory 
the Egyptian origin of the Red Man. Though 
sketched or modeled from life, some of his low- 
relicfs of Indian types are Egyptian in every 


STUDIO AT COLLEGE POINT 


Showing work in various stages 


pads 
feet, 


“Karly Toil” 


creature in bronze 
moccasin-covered 


along with flexible, 
gracefully carrying a heavy water-jar on her 
back. Several of his Indian maidens with 
their heavy hair quaintly dressed in huge 


“squash-blossoms’”? on cach side of their 


They might have come out of the tombs 
of the Pharaohs. 


line. 


THE MAN HIMSELF 
After a consideration of the many produc- 


tions of Mr. MacNeil and the extent to which 
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THE MacNEIL STUDIO AT COLLEGE POINT, NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


It adjoins the MacNeil home and commands a fine view of the Sound 


public recognition has already come, it is some 
thing of a surprise to walk into his studio at 


College Point—on Long Island, within sight of 


New York City —and be greeted by a boyish 


looking young man whose beard seems out of 
place. He takes his work s riously while 


he is at it—but he does not take his finished 
work so seriously as one might expect. If you 
ask to see the commemorative medals which 
he has won, you must wait until he has found 
them and rubbed off some of the tarnish. His 
studio (which is within a few feet of his home) 
is filled with sketches, figures, busts, and all 
the paraphernalia of a sculptor, but the man 
himself makes you feel that you are in a work 
shop, not in a sanctuary of art where conversa 
tion must be carried on in a language of 
technicality. ‘There is absolutely no “pose”’ 
about him, and you may talk with him for an 
hour without observing any trace of affectation 
In manner or speech. That he is a dreamer 
is evident —but evident only in his work. Very 
slender, of medium height, he has a fine, com- 
pact head and large eves that meet yours with 
the suggestion of a twinkle. His name betrays 
his Scottish origin but his personality is that 
of the Latin races. 





As a matter of fact, Mr. MacNeil was born 
in Massachusetts, at Prattville, and the first 
part of his professional education was obtained 
at a normal art school in that state. Later on 
came more ambitious work in Paris, where he 
won honors in the Julian School and in L’ Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. On his return from Paris, 
he went immediately to the Northwest, where 
he sojourned with the Indians while making 
sketches for the four bronze relicfs that now 
adorn the Marquette Building in Chicago. 
These reliefs, symbolizing four dramatic inci- 
dents in the life of Pere Marquette, the explorer 
of the Mississippi River, were early evidences 
of his genius. 

Then came another long period of study. 
While working in a Chicago studio and teach- 
ing in the Institute of Art of that city, Oppor- 
tunity came for a four years’ course in Rome. 
Before leaving Chicago, he was married to 
Miss Carol Brooks, one of his former pupils. 
During the four years, they studied together 
under the same masters. Since his return, he 
has been himself a teacher in the best of Amer 
ican art schools. He was one of the first 
instructors in drawing and modeling at Cor 
nell University when Andrew D. White carried 


























out his long-cherished plan of making that 
institution a school of art as well as of phil- 
osophy and science. He has also served as 
instructor in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and in 
the Art Students’ League and the Academy 
Design in New York. Some of his pupils 
are themselves artists; others have become archi- 
ects, landscape designers, and draughtsmen. 
thers are still at work under his direction. 


MRS. MACNEIL’S WORK 


Mrs. Carol Brooks MacNeil is the daughter 
of an artist and grew up with brushes and 
palettes. When she threw them aside in her 
preference for clay and modeling tools, it was 
| keen disappointment to her father, but the 
success of her work has justified her decision. 
She might be called a miniature sculptor, if 
here is such a phrase, for her creations are not 
of statuesque proportions. Portrait busts she 
has done, and they are well done; but her 
originality has run rather to unique designs for 
vases, inkstands, fountains, and other articles 
of practical utility. They are spun from pure 
fancy with only enough of the solidly real to 
hold them down to earth. 

Mrs. MacNeil’s ‘“Too Late, Ye Cannot Enter 
Now” represents one of the Foolish Virgins, 
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wilting under the suddenly realized sentence. 
This work in marble is now owned by the elder 
Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, of Chicago. 

Mrs. MacNeil has recently modeled her two 
beautiful boys in one group and is now engaged 
in transforming the plaster into more enduring 
marble. This part of the sculptor’s work is 
gencrally turned over to the professional marble- 
cutter, but this portrait bust of her two sons 
will be the work of her own hands and may 
therefore have a quality of tender finish that 
it might not otherwise receive. 

Mrs. MacNeil finds time for her children, her 
friends, and her music. The MacNeil home at 
College Point overlooks the Sound, with its 
fleet of yachts and pleasure craft. It is a 
quiet, beautiful spot where plants and children 
grow in the sunshine, and yet is within easy 
reach of New York City. In the summer- 
time, Mr. MacNeil is often to be found at work 
in the open air back of his studio, either in 
front of a modeling stand or in a diminutive 
garden. When the tide comes in, he and his 
boys throw down their tools and hasten into 
their bathing suits for an hour of recreation. 
In an atmosphere of natural and unrestrained 
joy, the sculptors MacNeil live their lives and 
do their chosen work. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF A SMALL COMMISSION OVER THE 


ANTIQUATED SYSTEM OF 


MAYOR 


AND COUNCILMEN 


BY 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UNICIPAL government in the United 

States has nowhere been successful, 

and in many places it has been so 
corrupt and inefficient as to suggest to anxious 
minds the ultimate failure of free institutions. 
Yet municipal government comes nearer to 
the individual citizen than any other sort of 
government. If the municipal business is well 
done, it promotes the comfort and dignity of 
his own life and that of his family. If it is ill 
done, it stains and degrades his whole existence. 
The mere sight of municipal work done dis- 
honestly, or merely shiftlessly, is extremely 
demoralizing for all citizens, Their own 





standards of work may easily be affected by 
the standards of municipal work; and any dis- 
honesty or lack of fidelity in municipal servants 
is sure to rob the mass of citizens of securities, 
comforts, or facilities which they need, and 
have paid for directly or indirectly. Moreover, 
corruption and fraud in municipal adminis- 
tration tend to penetrate the larger adminis- 
trations of the state and the nation. Let us 
first examine some of the sources of municipal 
failure in the United States. 

In the first place, the structure of the city 
government in this country was a most unfor- 
tunate one. It was copied early in the nine- 
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teenth century from the structure of the national 
government, and therefore had its upper house 

-the aldermen, its lower house — the common 
council, and its executive — the mayor. Nowj 
city business is almost wholly administrative 
or executive, and is very little concerned with 
large policies or far-reaching legislation. There 
is no occasion for two legislative bodies, or 
even one, in the government of a city. Modern 
cities have to provide and maintain schools, 
roads and bridges, sewers, a water supply, a 
fire department, courts, police, and street lights, 
and to take care of the numerous helpless and 
defective members of the community. On all 
these subjects there is no doubt whatever as to 
what the people need, and the proper supply 
of their needs is a matter of purely adminis- 
trative business. There is no question of 
general policy to be advanced by public dis- 
cussion, as in state legislatures or Congress. 


Now and then a question arises which the will, 


of the whole people properly expressed may 
best settle; but for the prompt and conclusive 
expression of that will the initiative and the 
referendum—now well-recognized means of 
popular action—are grcatly superior to any 
means of expressing public opinion which a 
board of aldermen and a common council can 
possibly afford. It should be remembered 
also that there is not a single item of municipal 
work which is now done, or can be done, in the 
way in which the corresponding piece of work 
—if there was any—was done when the ordi- 
nary form of the American city government was 
adopted. The conditions under which muni- 
cipal business is now conducted are so different 
from those which existed when the American 
form of city government was set up, that one 
might reasonably expect a form not wholly 
impracticable sixty years or eighty years ago to 
have become absolutely unsuitable, or even 
impossible, to-day. 

In the next place, there is no branch or de- 
partment of city business to-day which can be 
properly carried on except by experts. In all 
departments, amateur executive agents are 
completely out of place, and are sure to be 
sources of inefficiency, if not of corruption. 
This, indeed, is one of the main sources of 
municipal failure in the United States. Noth- 


ing can be plainer than the general proposition 
that lawyers, engineers, electricians, teachers, 
architeets, physicians, and similar experts are 
the only competent persons to really do the 
work of cities, 


Such trained persons must be 
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employed continuously and on long tenures of 
office in the service of a city, or its work will not 
be properly done. The only question is how 
best to provide a suitable, central board to 
select and employ the needed experts. The 
justice of this proposition may be established 
from the experience of all the existing organi 
zations for business purposes, such as railroads, 
mills, mines, factories, banks, and steams] 
companies. The administrative work of all 
such organizations is done by experts select 
employed, and directed by a small admini 
trative board, or even by a single official. T! 
method used by these corporations is the on] 
method for a city, if its work is to be well don 
Imagine the state of a railroad or factory whos: 
business was mainly directed by sub-committee: 
of two large bodies and a president, annuall) 
elected by 50,000 shareholders. Yet cit) 
business is very like corporation 


business, 
except that it is not conducted for a r -ofit. 
THE CITY NO LONGER ISOLA™ cD 
Underlying the provision of a be rd of aider 
men and a common council .c- -.1e America! 
cities, was the idea of two sorts of representa 
tion of the will of the citizens—one by a small 
board elected at large, and the other locally 
elected from small districts. ‘This conception 
of local representation has become entirely) 
inapplicable in city populations. When the 
cities had no public water-supplies, any family 
might have a strong local interest in a particular 
well near their house; but now the interest oi 
every family in regard to its water-supply is 
not at all within the limits of the city, but really 
in the pure condition of a water-shed twenty 
or forty miles away, quite outside of the geo 
graphical boundaries of the city. In the same 
way, before the modern modes of transportation 
came into existence, the citizen might be sup 
posed to have a peculiar interest in the side 
walk and roadway in front of his house; but 
now he is much more nearly interested in the 
good condition and safe operation of the 200 
miles of electric railway which maintains for 
him easy communication over a circle, the 
radius of which sweeps ten miles round his 
home. Again, the citizen’s interest in roads and 
bridges used to be limited to the few highways 
over which wagons brought his daily food and 
fuel from the immediately surrounding country; 
but now the citizen has a much more intense 
interest in the skilful operation of half a dozen 
transcontinental railroads, than he has in the 




















local highways. His food and fuel, and the 
materials of his clothing and of his shelters 
come to him from afar on steel tracks or over 
the trackless ocean. In short, his real interests 
are, in the majority of cases, not at all local 
in the old sense, and with every decade they 
grow wider and wider. When the former 
local interests thus broadened, the old idea 
of local representation by wards or districts 
became absurd and, like all absurdities in 
vsovernment, whether survivals or novelties, bred 
mischiefs. 


TAX-PAYERS SHOULD BE THE TAX-SPENDERS 


In the New England town governments the 
entire adult male population exercised an active 
control over the amount of taxes to be raised, 
and the objects for which public money should 
be spent. Having determined these points, they 
left to a small board of Selectmen the entire 
administrative business of the town. ‘This was 
the wisest and most successful mode of demo- 
cratic government ever organized. Compare 
with it the condition of an urban population 
to-day in regard to the raising and expenditures 
of taxes. In the first place, in most American 
cities, the people who determine what the taxes 
shall be are not the main body of the voters— 
far from it; secondly, the body of taxpayers on 
property do not determine, as in the New 
England town, how the money raised by taxa- 
tion shall be spent; on the contrary, the number 
of resident individuals who pay taxes on prop- 
erty is almost always less than half the number 
of legal voters; so that the control of expendi- 
tures is in the hands of resident individuals 
who pay no taxes on property. In making 
this statement, non-resident taxpayers and 
corporations and firms which, as such, have no 
vote are of course excluded. Considering the 
importance which was attached 140 years ago to 
the doctrine, “No taxation without representa- 
tion,” it is a singular condition which confronts 
urban populations in the United States, a con- 
dition in which the taxpayers have been de- 
prived of every adequate control over the 
expenditure of the taxes they have paid. Of 
course, this condition of things tends strongly 
to public extravagance, because the non- 
taxpaying voters believe that their interest lies 
in heavy public expenditures, since they like 
the fruits of expenditure and suppose them- 
selves to make no direct contribution to the 
bearing of the public burdens. They will 
naturally elect agents of their own sort. This 








is the root of much municipal .incompetency 
and wrong-doing. 

Another very serious difficulty in municipal 
government is the inadequate size and irrational 
boundaries of the municipal unit for taxation. 
This difficulty has been obviated in some 
measure in some localities by the process of 
annexing large suburban areas to the city 
which is attracting a growing population. There 
still remain, however, many instances in which 
numerous separate municipalities occupy an 
area which ought to be unified for all municipal 
purposes and fer taxation. Thus, in Boston 
and the vicinity, the community has learnt that 
it is impossible to provide and carry on satis- 
factory water systems, sewer systems, and 
park systems through the independent action of 
thirty different municipal organizations within 
eleven miles of the State House; and accord- 
ingly separate metropolitan commissions have 
been organized for these purposes. The com- 
munity has also learnt that it is impossible 
properly to regulate public-franchise corpora- 
tions by separate municipal action, each munic- 
ipality working only within certain narrow geo- 
graphical boundaries which the corporations 
transcend. The state has therefore been called 
upon to provide such supervision. There are, 
however, other municipal departments in which 
the crying need of procuring unity of operation 
has not yet been recognized, as, for instance, 
in the fire departments, police departments, and 
schools. For each one of these departments a 
metropolitan administration is urgently needed, 
the present heterogeneous and dislocated ad- 
ministrations inevitably producing both waste 
and injustice. It is not too much to say that 
no just method of taxation can be devised to 
cover the three objects of expenditure just 
mentioned without enlarging the unit of terri- 
tory for taxation. The consolidation of dif- 
ferent municipalities will generally effect strik- 
ing economies and also produce increased 
efficiency. Thus,when two contiguous munici 
palities maintain separate fire-departments, and 
a fire occurs near the dividing line, it is not the 
dozen nearest engines which rush to that fire; 
the near-by engines of one municipality arrive 
quickly, but the far-off engines of the same 
municipality, coming from a considerable dis- 
tance, of course arrive late and leave without 
protection the distant regions where their 
houses are situated... Meantime, there were 
plenty of engines within easy reach just across 
the line of the second municipality. Wherever 








thousands of people keep their families in one 
municipality and do their business in another, 
it is impossible that the distribution of taxes 
should be even approximately equitable, or 
that the expenditures for schools in particular 
should be equitably divided between the busi- 
ness centre and the residence quarter. 

But it is in fimancing that the greatest 
losses and inconveniences occur. When a 
territory which should be under one control is 
divided between twenty or thirty city and town 
governments, the borrowing capacity of the 
different municipalities will show great varia- 
tions, those with the smallest credit being 
unable to avail themselves of the superior 
credit of larger or richer neighbors. Under 
such circumstances, the prosperity and com- 
fort of the entire region are diminished, because 
no intelligent plan can be made and carried 
out for either the construction or the main- 
tenance of the highways, bridges, subways, 
and other public works which ought to serve 
in the most convenient way the whole com- 
munity. Each petty municipality will make 
its plans and execute them without the least 
attention to the interests of the surrounding 
communities. 
government may reasonably be largely in- 
creased follows as a corollary from the improved 
means of transportation which have come into 
use within fifteen years. The telephone and 
telegraph also imply larger units of municipal 
administration because they permit wider 
dispersion of the population without any dim- 
inution of the facilities for intercourse. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM FAVORS CORRUPTION 


One of the greatest evils connected with 
municipal government in the United States has 
been the corrupt dealings between the city 
governments and the corporations which wish 
to obtain valuable franchises for various semi- 
public purposes, such as_ transportation, 
lighting, and telephone and telegraph service. 
The corporation which wanted a franchise, 
limited or unlimited in time, for money-making 
purposes, was often prepared to pay the tem- 
porary incumbents of the city offices largely 
for votes to give the privileges which the cor- 
porations desired; and the fact that such oppor- 
tunities to make money frequently presented 
themselves to aldermen and councilmen made 
places in the city government desirable for men 
who were ready to rob their constituents, and 
betray the interests of the city in these ways. 


That the area under one city . 


MEN 


A corruptible city government was the oppor- 
tunity for the corporation which was willing 
to corrupt, and the existence of such relations 
made city politics selfish, dishonest, and de- 
grading. The cure for this hideous evil must 
be a fundamental one, because the evil has two 
deep roots; on the side of the city, a bad form 
of government combined with an inadequate 
territorial unit; and on the side of the com- 
munity, a lax morality as regards the conduct 
of corporations. The substitution for the 
board of aldermen and the common council of 
a small board in which power and responsibility 
are concentrated would go far to remove from 
municipal administration the weak or vicious 
men who are capable of corruption; and the 
enlargement of the municipal area under one 
government would make that area coincide 
with the area desirable for the activities of the 
public franchise corporations. In other words, 
the small governing board of a great city having 
an area conterminous with the region desirable 
for the purposes of a well-organized electric 
railway corporation, or a gas and electric light 
company, or a telephone company, would be 
in position to exercise the needed control over 
these monopolies. At present:such companies 
have often to deal with two, three, or thirty 
different municipalities in order to reach the 
area which it is for the common interest of the 
corporation and the community that they 
should serve. Since these companies are 
inevitably monopolies, they must be regulated 
by public authority. So far as their issues of 
stocks and bonds and the general rules under 
which they shall operate are concerned, the 
state may best supply the needed regulation, as 
Massachusetts has long done through the 
admirable railroad and gas commissions; but 
the other corditions under which they shall 
render their service, such as their use of the 
highways, subways, and conduits, the transfers 
on electric roads, and the amount of service to 
be rendered, may best be controlled by city 
authority. We see here again how the Ameri- 
can cities have failed to keep up with the enor- 
mous changes in the mode of life of urban 
communities which applied science has brought 
about during the last twenty years. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF CITIES 


All proposals for enlarging the units for 
taxation and municipal administration are 
invariably met by an outcry in favor of local 
self-government. Has not Boston a right to 

















govern itself within its grotesque geographical 
boundaries? Has not New York City a right 
to govern itself, free from the interference of 
the rest of the state of New York? What 
business has any state with the administration 
of a great city within its borders? The 
right answer to these questions is that a great 
city is so far created and maintained by the 
country from which it draws its food, and to 
which it distributes all sorts of goods in return, 
that the tributary country ought to have a voice 
in its affairs. Thus, eastern Massachusetts, 
with the help of the New England sea-coast 
north of Boston and of the Canadian maritime 
provinces, created Boston and long maintained 
the city. Railroads have spread out in all 
directions except toward the east, and the 
tributary country which is also the area of 
Boston’s distributing function has widened. 
Through all this larger region Boston exerts 
a strong influence, industrial, educational and 
political, and in return this whole area contrib- 
utes incessantly to the life of Boston. Every 
great city makes a large part of the life of the 
state in which it is situated, and may therefore 
exert upon all the moral interests of the state 
as well as its material interests an influence 
which may be either good or bad. In the 
quality of the government of the great city the 
whole state has in very truth a direct interest 
which can only be properly described as intense. 
This is particularly the case with regard to the 
city’s management of those portions of its 
population which make money out of the gross 
vices. One might as well say that the rest of 
the body has no interest in the heart, and 
should have no control over the heart, as to 
say that a state should have no interest in or 
control over the management of the great city 
within its borders. The whole body needs a 
calm, steady, strong heart; but the heart can 
have none of these qualities unless it be fed, 
regulated, and controlled by all the rest of the 
body. City and country are in reality bound 
together by a complex network of channels 
through which flow the lifeblood of both. To 
think of the city as a detached entity living for 
itself alone, and therefore entitled to control 
its own affairs without interference from out- 
side, is to be blind to the plainest facts of the 
case and to uphold a theory which can only be 
disastrous in practice. Just as the idea of 
local representation has become inapplicable 
in city populations, so the idea of local self- 
government without external interference has 
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become inapplicable to cities, particularly 
when the territorial unit of the city is too small 
and has no natural boundaries. In every state 
of the Union there ought to be a state officer or 
board exercising over all the cities in the state 
some of the powers which in England are 
exercised by the Local Government Board. 
That Board is a national authority which, 
among other functions and duties, controls the 
financial engagements and the expenditures of 
local bodies in two ways: (a) in most cases, 
before any local authority can borrow money, 
it must obtain the sanction of the Board; (b) 
the Board subjects the accounts of most local 
authorities to an independent and searching 
audit. This financial control, which is not yet 
thirty years old, has proved highly useful. 
Its legitimacy is unquestioned in England. 

The causes of, or reasons for, municipal 
failure in the United States are then somewhat 
as follows: The original structure of the city 
government was ill-suited to the work to be 
done; and municipal work has so changed since 
the American city government was constructed 
that a form of government, originally founded 
on a false analogy, has become less and less 
adapted to present functions. Secondly, city 
business being now much more elaborate, ex- 
tensive,and complicated than it was originally, 
inexperienced, frequently changing executive 
bodies, like sub-committees of city legislative 
bodies, have become worse than useless; be- 
because the real business can only be done by 
experts. Thirdly, the old idea of local repre- 
sentation and local government is inapplicable 
to modern cities. Fourthly, the city taxpayers 
have lost control over the expenditure of the 
tax money they have paid in. Fifthly, the unit 
of area for taxation is so defined geographically 
that a just system of taxation has in many cases 
become impossible, and great wastes in the 
yarious branches of the city administration are 
inevitable. Sixthly, the practices of corporations 
that need public franchises have been often 
corrupt. Finally, legislative remedies for these 
evils have been hindered by a false theory that 
a city ought to be an independent entity 
managing all its own affairs, and accepting 
neither aid nor control from the state. 

The result of all these difficulties has been 
that the entire business of a great city is usually 
done in an unintelligent and inefficient way, 
and often ina dishonest way. Direct municipal 
stealing has been notorious, and indirect steal- 
ing still more frequent and mischievous. Some 
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of the worst injuries to the community, how- 
ever, have been the result rather of stupidity 
and incompetence en the part of the municipal 
authorities than of dishonesty. Schools have 
not been provided in sufficient number or in the 
right places; roads and bridges have been ill- 
planned, ill-paved, and badly maintained; 
water systems have been frequently polluted, 
and even left polluted for long periods, as at 
Pittsburg; the police department has some- 
times been so corrupt and ill-disciplined as to 
become in parts of great cities the ally of vice, 
and the corruptor instead of the protector of 
society; pay-rolls have been padded; inspectors 
have been unfaithful; unreasonable wages have 
been paid for a bad day’s work and exaggerated 
prices for street lamps and other city supplies; 
trades unions have been allowed to introduce 
their low standards of industry and good-will, 
and with consummate selfishness to keep non- 
union laborers out of cities which were in utmost 
need of abundant labor; the term “city laborer” 
has become a discreditable title instead of a 
peculiarly honorable one, as it should be, and 
valuable long-term franchises have been given 
to monopolistic corporations without adequate 
compensation to the city. 


CITY GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSIONS 


These evils have within recent years become 
so deplorable that many efforts have been made 
in a partial and detached way to remedy them. 
One tolerably successful method has been to 
take out of the hands of city governments large 
portions of their work, and assign them to state- 
appointed commissions. Thus, in Boston, all 
the park work is in the hands of two commis- 
sions—one city, the other state-appointed; the 
police are governed by an appointed commis- 
sioner; the water supply and the main intercept- 
ing sewers are in the hands of a state-appointed 
commission; the city library and the city hos- 
pital are managed by appointed boards of 
trustees; and the fire department is controlled 
by a single commissioner appointed for that 
one function. This means, of course, that a 
large amount of municipal business has been 
withdrawn from the mayor, aldermen, and 
council, and placed in the hands of small 
bodies organized each for a special part of the 
city’s work. 

Another method lately come into successful 
use is to replace the mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cil by a single body whose functions are wholly 
administrative. Thus the city of Galveston 
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procured from the legislature of Texas, after 
the tidal-wave catastrophe which almost de- 
stroyed the place, a wholly new city charter 
which gave all city powers to a body of five men, 
of whom three were originally appointed and 
two elected, but all of whom are now elected 
by the people. Each of these five men has a 
large department of the city work to superin- 
tend, and together they employ the needed 
experts and conduct the city’s business on 
business principles. This venture of the city 
of Galveston, entered upon under desperate 
circumstances, has been so successful that it has 
been copied in several other Texan cities, 
always with good results. Moreover, much 
older and larger cities than Galveston have 
adopted that method for parts of the city 
administration. Thus the public schools have, 
in several American cities, been placed in the 
hands of small boards which themselves do no 
executive work, but only direct and organize 
the experts they employ. A good example of 
this method of accomplishing honestly and 
efficiently municipal work has been set by Con- 
gress in appointing a small commission to carry 
on the whole municipal business of the city of 
Washington, including the assessing of taxes 
and the spending of all the money so collected. 
To be sure, the case of Washington is unique, 
because it is neither a manufacturing nor a 
commercial city, and the motives which attract 
to it a considerable population are peculiar. 
The number of members of such a municipal 
board would naturally vary with the size of the 
city; but it never ought to exceed seven. The 
ancient title of mayor might be kept in use by 
giving it to the chairman of the board. 

These modes of procuring an honest and 
efficient transaction of municipal business, or 
of portions thereof, resemble the ordinary mode 
of conducting great industrial, financial, and 
transportation companies, and they also recall 
the original New England town government. 
They have, however, been resorted to perforce, 
and not by the desire of the people. 

It has often been alleged that effective com- 
missions of this sort are undemocratic, that they 
escape from the control of the people, and be- 
come arbitrary and inconsiderate in their 
methods and manners. This objection requires 
some examination. In the first place, every 
commission, every small school committee, and 
every complete city government, like that of 
Galveston, acts under a state statute or charter 
which defines its duties and powers. It there- 
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fore proceeds from the people. It ordinarily 
has a reasonably long term of office, or its 
members are but slowly replaced year after 
year. Because this is its nature, it can be dis- 
interested, prudent, fore-looking, and _ wise 
through experience. All city business, like 
all corporation business, needs a management 
which is thus continuous, and so may reason- 
ably be expected to exercise foresight and good 
judgment in discerning and meeting the needs 
of the future. It is impossible to do city busi- 
ness well through bodies replaced every year 
by an annual election; if it were ever possible, 
it has ceased to be so, and the chances are that 
it was never possible. The commission or small 
central board charged with a part or the whole 
of the city’s business ought to be elected by the 
people, unless the existing political conditions 
make it more prudent to have it appointed by 
an authority outside the city, as was the case 
with the Boston commissions and partly the 
case at Galveston. In the successive elections 
of a member or members of such commissions, 
the people have an annual opportunity of ex- 
pressing their content or discontent with the 
management of the commissions; but, as has 
already been said, there are other available 
means of procuring direct expressions of the 
will of the people on explicit proposals when 
such expressions are needed, namely, the two 
processes called the initiative and the referen- 
dum. ‘Two other indirect modes of bringing 
the opinions and wishes of the people to bear 
upon such commissions are already in active 
use; one is furnished by the daily and weekly 
press, the other is the method of public hearing. 
The latter, because completely public, is the 
more effective of the two. The annual reports 
of commissions, the public press, and the hear- 
ing, together give a large amount of publicity 
to the operations of such commissions, and this 
publicity will secure to the people an adequate 
control over their operations. 

Democracy, like autocracy, needs to keep 
account of the rapidly changing conditions of 
human society. What might have been un- 
democratic a century ago may easily be safely 
democratic now. Democracy also needs to 
use in its governmental business the scrap-heap 
which is so important to the sound management 
of industries. It should throw away the obsolete 
machinery with which it finds itself encumbered 
and build the new machinery which will do its 
work efficiently and honestly on the vaster 
scale of the present day. 
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No improvement in the form of American 
city government can remedy the existing abuses 
and evils, unless the change of form be ac- 
companied by the selection of a different sort 
of man to conduct the new government. What 
then are the reasons for thinking that suitable 
men could be obtained to administer municipal 
affairs discreetly and honorably, if government 
by commission or selectmen should be adopted ? 
The right men for the new sort of administra- 
tion would be experienced business men who 
had already been successful in their several 
occupations, and who therefore had a large 
stake in the moral and material welfare of the 
community over which they were chosen to 
preside. At present, almost all the men who 
serve as aldermen and councilmen in the 
American cities are of small capacity, and have 
never succeeded in any business or serious 
undertaking. Over and over again lists of the 
aldermen and councilmen of American cities 
have been published which show most of them 
to have little or no property and no describable 
means of support. In short, they are not 
persons who have given evidence of capacity 
to administer successfully any large affairs. 


SMALL BOARDS ATTRACT BETTER MEN 


In the first place, the five men who would 
administer a city like Galveston would each 
have a considerable amount of power and direct 
responsibility, and the five united would have 
all the power. Each man’s term of service 
would be at least five years long; so that he 
would have ample time to prove his quality 
and demonstrate his usefulness to the com- 
munity. Each could look ahead and make 
long plans, and in all probability see them 
carried out. The board, or commission, as a 
whole would feel that they had a trust to 
execute, and that the means of executing it 
were in their hands. Wherever this method 
has been applied, either to the whole or a part 
of the city’s work, as a matter of fact a superior 
class of men has at once appeared in municipal 
administration. Thus the school committee 
of St. Louis was suddenly reduced to twelve 
men to whom were confided large powers and 
more public money than had ever been appro- 
priated for school purposes in St. Louis. The 
result was that an admirable board was 
immediately chosen, and the high quality of 
this board has been maintained. In Galves- 
ton, as soon as the control of the city was 
placed by the new charter in the hands of five 
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men, suitable men were found to do the 
work, although all the circumstances were 
adverse, the city being nearly bankrupt. In 
Boston, the quality of the various commissions 
and boards, among which the greater part of 
the city business has been parcelled out, has 
been good from the beginning, and still is, and 
the work of these commissions and boards is 
the best municipal work done in Massachusetts. 
Witness the far-seeing plans of the Metropol- 
itan Water Board and of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission. So soon as the Boston 
School Committee was reduced from twenty- 
four to five, it was found possible to get five 
competent men to do the work ; and immediately 
the new Committee commanded to a striking 
degree the confidence of teachers, parents, and 
the public at large. On this Committee of 
five there were two Catholics, two Protestants, 
and one Jew. 

If it be clearly understood that success- 
ful men of proved capacity are needed and 
wanted for the city’s service, able men will be 
attracted to the service, just because the stand- 
ard of the service is set high. There are always 
plenty of good candidates for offices with which 
go power, responsibility, and public considera- 
tion. To an office which requires for the proper 
discharge of its duties a high degree of intel- 
ligence and public spirit, public-spirited men, 
young and old, will aspire. Elderly men who 
have already succeeded in their business and 
become pecuniarily independent will take office 
because they find in public duties a new interest, 
and a new incentive to exertion. Younger men 
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of high capacity will take office, because 
they believe that in public office they will 
have an opportunity to show to advantage what 
their quality is, and that this demonstration 
will be useful to them in other large affairs, 
either public or private. That aldermen and 
common councilmen have fallen into contempt 
is a grave misfortune; for that very fact makes 
it extremely difficult to recruit those bodies 
with desirable citizens, except indeed in an 
occasional and spasmodic way. Large school 
committees, which were until lately the 
rule in American cities, fell into disrepute 
because election to them came to be considered 
a first step for aspiring politicians. It will 
be quite impossible to re-constitute the boards 
of aldermen and the common councils with a 
more effective and respected class of citizens; 
because those boards have in many cases lost 
the greater part of their powers, and with their 
powers they have lost the sense of responsibility 
and the consideration of the public. Whenever 
an office is aggrandized, the man of capacity who 
really fills the office will set a new standard of 
efficient work for the office; hence the economy 
of consolidations in financial, manufacturing, 
and transportation enterprises. The enlarging 
of units of organization is a world-wide ten- 
dency in all sorts of business; so that the 
changes here suggested in municipal govern- 
ment are only another group of instances in 
a stream of tendencies. Larger functions in 
fewer hands will command the services of 
better men—of men honest, efficient, and 
public-spirited. 
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HOW ITS MUNICIPAL COUNCIL CONCERNS ITSELF WITH BETTERING 
THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE, ESPECIALLY THAT OF THE LOWLY 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


that morning, they had lighted the lamps 
in the little police court and one blazed 
full upon the place where the prisoners stood. 
The justice looked down austerely upon the 
woman at the bar; she focused her terrified and 
wavering gaze and looked up)at the justice. 


T THE dim twilight of the London fog 


She was of Stepney; of the crushed tribe 
swarming in that frightful region. She bore 
the marks of dirt and privation, and yet clearly 
she was not from the lowest depths. About 
her shoulders was an old shawl, tattered and 
faded to a dirty yellow; beneath, a gown worn 
and rusty with stains; her bare toes protruded 
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through holes in her shoes; her old black straw 
hat was a ruin. Yet her hair was combed 
decently; her face, thin and pathetically lined 
by suffering and fear, was not blowzy nor 
defiant like other faces in the prisoners’ dock; 
she still bore herself with matronly self-respect. 
Misery of her forty years spoke in all her looks, 
but not crime nor gin. Watching there, I 
wondered what desperate assault upon society 
had brought her to that cruel pass. 

Swift turn the wheels in a London police 
court. A policeman said a few words and an 
officious. looking man with no pity in his face 
and no kindness in his voice explained the case. 
He was the School Board Officer. He said 
that the prisoner at the bar was a widow with 
nine children; that she lived in a basement 
tenement of one room; that her two elder chil- 
dren had been absent from school. How 
often? Of a possible total of 68 attendances, 
each had made but 54. The woman had been 
warned repeatedly; she had persisted in viola- 
ting the law; and it had become necessary to 
arrest her. 

The justice, dignified but not unkind, asked 
the woman if the officer’s statement was 
correct. She said, in her frightened way, that 
it was. Only, she added, she was desperately 
poor and the children had been absent from 
school while they tried to get something to eat. 
The justice said that he had no option in the 
matter, and fined her nine shillings. 

She groaned aloud and said she could not 
' pay; she had not a shilling in the world. The 
School Board Officer broke in again and 
informed His Worship that it would be quite 
useless to issue an execution against the 
woman’s property. He had visited the one 
room in which the family lived and all its con- 
tents together were not worth nine shillings. 
The justice reflected a moment and said that 
he would give her a week in which to find nine 
shillings; in default thereof, it would be his 
duty to send her to jail. So the woman went 
away crying and the wheels ground up the 
next human fragment. 

What were the nine children to do, mean- 
time, if she should be sent to jail? I do not 
know. Nobody knows. Perhaps it is not 
important. The main thing seemed to be to 
vindicate the law and to punish the offender. 


THE GENTLER METHOD OF PARIS 


On that same day, in some dirty back street 
in Paris, in a region akin to Stepney, some other 
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widow toiling for bread in an attic saw Author- 
ity come and clothe her children and feed them 
and lead them happily to school, and knew 
that whatever else might happen they would 
be neither hungry nor cold nor untaught. 

Here, then, are two ways of dealing with the 
problem of educating the children of the poor; 
the Club and the Open Hand. 

While London clings yet to the Club, the 
Municipal Council of Paris has elected to try 
the Open Hand. One day it quietly decided 
that it would not try with force and fear to 
drive children to school nor to punish parents 
whose poverty compelled them to keep their 
children at home. Instead, it would try first 
to remove the causes of absence from school. 

The 2,714,000 people of Paris are governed, 
when the national legislature can be induced to 
keep its hands off, by this Municipal Council 
of eighty members, four being elected from 
each of the twenty wards of the city. There 
is no mayor of all Paris, but each ward has its 
own mayor, an arrangement that seems to 
work with much smoothness. 

This regulation about school children fell 
within the Municipal Council’s campaign. 
One day the fact was revealed in the Council 
that some children of the poor were kept out 
of school because they did not have proper 
clothing to wear, and some others because they 
had no certainty of the day’s food unless they 
went out and earned it. At once the Council 
sent about the city searching for all such cases, 
even in streets and corners most obscure, that 
all might be verified and tabulated. Then 
at public expense, from the city’s funds, it 
supplied all such children with shoes and 
clothing and food. Daily it continues so to 
supply them, believing that thereby it is follow- 
ing the shrewdest of all business policies; in 
the Council’s view, it is infinitely cheaper to 
prevent crime than to punish it, and cheaper 
to abolish misery than to neglect it. It not 
only furnishes to the children, when it has led 
them into school, all things free that they need 
there—books and slates and stationery and 
instruments—but furnishes free to all children 
that need it a daily luncheon, a real luncheon 
of soup, meat, and vegetables, cooked in the 
kitchens of the schoolhouses and served hot. 
Children 6f the well-to-do pay for their lunch- 
eons; children of the poor pay nothing. An 
ingeniously devised system of checks prevents 
the curious from discovering who pays and who 
does not, and spares the feelings of the poor. 
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Nor is this all. During the summer vacation, 
the city (at public expense) sends the poor 
children on excursions to the country, to the 
seaside, or even to Switzerland, the outing 
varying from a few days to a month, according 
to the physical condition of the children. In 
the Council’s opinion, the way to have healthy, 
wholesome, and vigorous men and women is to 
have healthy, wholesome, and vigorous boys and 
girls. It believes in the “‘ounce of prevention.” 


PROVIDING HOMES FOR THE POOR 


“Housing” is a burning subject in Paris, 
for the city grows apace and, as always happens, 
the tendency of its growth is to constrict the 
poorer quarters. The problem of overcrowding 
is not wholly solved to this day; compared with 
London and some other cities, however, few 
families in Paris are crowded. But the Council 
wants better conditions. Two years ago it 
appointed a commission to investigate and re- 
port upon the whole subject of the dwellings of 
the poor. The commission, disregarding the 
convenient fence of comparison behind which 
distressed municipal bodies habitually take 
refuge, declined to say that Paris was not as 
bad as it might be, but declared unequivocally 
that even the crowding that exists in Paris is a 
hot-house for disease, drunkenness, and prosti- 
tution. It discussed in its report many things 
that might be done, and then declared that 
the city should build houses and offer them for 
rent, giving preference to the largest and poorest 
families. 

But there was the Senate! The Council 
had found by this time how helpless was the 
task of breaking a way through that august 
convocation of grave and reverend antedilu- 
vians; and while it waited for Providence to 
cease to afflict France with a Senate, it turned 
to remedies within its grasp. One was to 
encourage building societies. These, operating 
always under the approval of the Minister of 
Labor, can borrow money from the government 
savings banks at 3 per cent. These societies 
must build sanitary houses, subject to the 
approval of official committees. In Paris the 
annual rent of their houses must not exceed 
$110; in small towns the rent is often as little 
as $28. All of these societies are under the 
Government’s control. About forty of them 
exist in and about Paris. The state will not 
allow them to pay more than 4 per cent. in 
annual dividends to their shareholders. They 
are filling some of the suburbs with tasteful, 
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airy, and sanitary dwellings, subject to purchase 
on reasonable and easy terms by the tenants. 

Observant visitors to Paris must have noticed 
how comparatively free are its streets from 
idlers, tramps, and outcasts. You do not hear 
of Parisian processions of the unemployed, 
nor of an ever-increasing menace from regions 
corresponding to Stepney and Whitechapel, 
in London. One reason is that the municipal- 
ity is determined that, so far as possible, every 
man in the city shall work and that no person 
shall be shelterless. There is a peculiar kind 
of municipal establishment, part workhouse 
and part refuge, that has this task in hand. 
It exists in fair numbers throughout the city 
under the direction of a city bureau. Any 
man out of work can apply in the daytime at 
one of these institutions and receive a ticket 
entitling him to food and lodging for the night. 
If he finds work he does not, in most cases, 
return to the refuge; but, in any event, he is 
sure of shelter and food. If his hunt for work 
is fruitless, he comes back with his ticket, gets 
a bath, has his clothes steamed and pressed, 
eats a supper of bread and soup, and sleeps in 
a separate bed for which 750 cubic feet of air 
is allowed—and knows that bed and bedding 
have that day been cleaned and disinfected. In 
the morning he arises at six o’clock, has a 
breakfast of bread and soup, and is free to 
depart to look for work. Or, if he prefers, he 
can labor in the workhouse that is part of the 
refuge. The Municipal Council encourages 
these workhouses and helps to keep them busy. 
For instance, all the firewood used by the city 
is prepared at these places. 

Similar institutions exist for women. Be- 
sides a night refuge or lodging-house these have 
an industrial refuge for unemployed working- 
women, a home for expectant mothers, an 
asylum for convalescents after childbirth, a 
temporary asylum for children, an asylum for 
orphan girls. Some of these enterprises seem 
to express an unusually broad spirit of charity. 
For instance, at the industrial refuge for women 
out of work, a woman is received with her 
children and, in extreme cases, maintained 
there for four days while she searches for a 
situation. At the end of that time, if she should 
not find anything to do, she is employed as a 
seamstress at another city establishment. 
Meantime, her children are not taken from her 
but are educated at a school under the same 
roof. In the children’s asylum the babies 
are cared for in a creche; children from one to 
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three years old have a large and comfortable 
play hall; boys from three to eight and girls 
from three to thirteen are placed in school. 
All of these institutions are clean, homelike, 
and operated without official tyranny or red 
tape. Strange to say, their net result does not 


seem to tend in any way toward the making 
of professional paupers; on the contrary, they 
seem to produce an extraordinary proportion 
of self-supporting members of society. 


AMUSEMENTS TAXED FOR CHARITY 


An ancient and admirable institution, not 
duplicated elsewhere, so far as I know, is the 
Assistance Publique. Its history goes back to 
Louis XIV, when it began with a tax of 10 per 
cent. on every theatre ticket; but for the 
source of its truest efficiency you must look to 
latter-day humanitarianism. Every year it 
provides 15,000 free beds in the hospitals 
and 15,000 more in the asylums. It has built 
a great maternity hospital that cares for 
mothers (and children, too), asking no questions 
but merely giving the sisterly hand. When- 
ever the hospital may be full, or when other 
reasons may suggest more extended relief, the 
Assistance Publique hires experienced mid- 
wives to care for poor women at their homes. 
It pays for the bringing up of thousands of 
children; it provides free medicines for the sick 
poor, sends to them visitors and help, and 
expends $10,000,000 a year in its great benevo- 
lences. Of this sum $3,000,000 is for out-door 
relief and $70,000 for free medicines furnished 
to the poor in their homes. The Assistance 
Publique has also a function in the protecting 
of workingmen. It takes charge of cases of 
serious injury, and collects from the employer 
in every such case $1.25 a day for the benefit 
of the injured person, the payments continuing 
so long as there is incapacity for labor. Em- 
ployers may shift the burden to accident 
insurance companies, if they so desire, but 
the $1.25 must be forthcoming daily. When 
in Paris you go to a theatre, a concert, or to the 
races, you may be pleased to reflect that you 
are contributing to the support of a worthy 
institution, for every amusement ticket carries 
a tax for the Assistance Publique. Its receipts 
from this source last year were more than 
$800,000. The Municipal Council is behind 
the Assistance Publique, helping it in many 
ways. 

On reasonable grounds, the Council desires 
to municipalize the public utilities of the city. 
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It has demonstrated that it can conduct such 
enterprises to the increased welfare of the con- 
sumers and it needs great revenues for its vast 
schemes to better conditions. Hence it desires 
to take over and operate street railroads, motor 
lines, underground roads, gas, electricity, Seine 
steamboats, omnibuses, the undertaking busi- 
ness—everything in sight that can be operated 
by municipal agents. The Council points to 
the invariable success with which other con- 
tinental cities have conducted the like ventures; 
but always the Senate plants itself across the 
path. 

Naturally, the Empire encouraged the private 
ownership of public utilities and tied up all 
the services of Paris with long-term franchises. 
But the Empire has been dead these thirty- 
six years and the franchises it granted are 
expiring. And now comes on the question 
whether they shall be renewed or be trans- 
ferred to the municipality. The Council wants 
them for the public welfare; the Senate insists 
upon delivering them to private owners. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CHEAP GAS 


One of the typical contests was over gas. 
Paris gas, furnished exclusively by private 
companies, was very high. Bent upon its way of 
supervising life for all its people, the Council 
desired to buy, build, and operate municipal 
gas works. At the beginning of 1go5 the 
National Chamber of Deputies (the Lower 
House), which usually sympathizes with the 
Council, passed the necessary enabling act; 
the Senate promptly threw it out. The next 
year the Council introduced another bill: 
result, exactly the same. 

On January 1, 1907, the franchise of the old 
gas company of the Empire expired; the 
Council, without waiting for the Senate, took 
over the property. But it could not legally 
operate the works without the Senate’s sanction, 
and sanction the Senate resolutely refused to 
give. The Council was therefore driven to 
lease the works. Thirteen bids were received, 
one from an American syndicate supposed to 
represent the Standard Oil Company. When 
the Council announced that it would require 
the lessee to give to its employees all the rights 
and privileges of men in the municipal service, 
the Americans\ hurriedly withdrew. Five bid- 
ders were chosen from the remaining twelve 
and from these will be selected one company 
for the eventual prize. That is, if it will be 
a prize when the Council completes.the form 
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of contract. Certainly to an American com- 
pany it would seem to bear but bony pickings. 


THE ELECTRICITY COMPROMISE 


Electric light and electricity for general use 
went the same way. The Council had a com- 
mision at work on these subjects and the com- 
mission reported that the price of electricity 
was extortionately high; that electricity had 
remained a luxury for the Paris rich, whereas 
it should have been a convenience for all 
classes; that the greed of the companies stood 
between the public and new inventions and 
improvements; and that as the end of the 
franchises approached the companies were 
contracting the service and abusing public 
patience. To remedy these evils, the Council 
proposed that the city should take over the 
electric lighting business and abolish private 
ownership. Once more it encountered the 
opposition of the Senate, and once more it 
resorted to a temporary compromise. Con- 
tracts have been prepared for a _ revocable 
license to the companies, covering a nominal 
period of twenty-six years. The companies 
thus allowed to do business must extend 
their lines wherever, whenever, and in 
such manner as the city shall direct. The 
city is divided into six sections, with one 
exploiter, under municipal supervision, in each 
section. Beginning with next year, each com- 
pany is to pay the city 10 per cent. of its annual 
receipts, the percentage to be increased with 
increasing business. The city has the right 
to buy at any time the whole system of distribu- 
tion, stations, sub-stations, branch-lines, and 
the rest, the price to be the actual cost of con- 
struction, plus 10 per cent. for general expenses 
and minus one twenty-fifth of the whole for 
each year of service. Beginning in 1924, the 
city will have an annual right, upon certain 
conditions, to cancel the contract. 


CITY-OWNED PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Paris has now six main lines of underground 
railroad completed or in construction, and has 
planned a wonderful network of other lines 
radiating to every quarter of the city, on both 
sides of the Seine. The building of these lines 
is a municipal undertaking; the operating 
is by a company to which the city has granted 
the temporary rights. The company pays to 
the city an enormous rental, arranged on the 
traffic. Thus, for every second-class ticket, 
price three cents, the company pays one cent, 
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with a minimum of 130,000,000 second-class 
passengers a year; on early morning return 
tickets (commutation), price four cents, it 
pays one cent; on every first-class ticket, price 
five cents, it pays two cents. 

Two private companies are constructing 
underground railroads in Paris, but under 
municipal control and supervision. They will 
pay one-fifth of a cent for every ticket sold, up 
to 30,000,000, and a slightly increased tax for 
every additional ticket. As with the other 
lines, the whole institution becomes city prop- 
erty at the end of the franchise; but in this 
instance the city reserves the right to purchase 
in 1924. 

Such of the street railroad lines as have 
ancient foundations will be secured by the city 
without much trouble. To these the Empire 
gave franchises of fifty years but, when the 
Republic came in, it generally reduced the 
term to thirty years or thereabouts. Franchises 
of both the Empire and the Republic will soon 
begin to expire and the franchises explicitly 
provided for the city’s possession of the lines 
when the terms of the grants should lapse. Not 
only the lines, but all the immovable possessions 
of the companies are to be surrendered; plants, 
power houses, poles, wires, office buildings, 
and stations become city property without 
legislation and without purchase. Most of the 
omnibus franchises expire five years hence. 
They have the same conditions and will pass 
to the city in the same inexpensive manner. 
Whether the Senate will seek to interfere with 
the city’s operation of these properties is un- 
certain. In 1924 the last of the street railroad, 
motor line, and omnibus franchises will fall in. 
By that year the Council expects to see the most 
stupendous plan of interurban transportation 
ever known in any city, a system to comprise all 
forms of transit—underground and _ surface 
electric railroads, motor lines, compressed-air 
vehicles, omnibuses, and river boats—covering 
every corner of Paris, with a system of universal 
transfers, all owned and operated by the city 
and all furnishing cheap, frequent, and con- 
venient service. That is the plan. And if 
there are any air-ship lines in practical operation 
by that time, the Council will want them too. 

For several years now the humanitarian 
element in Paris has been gaining strength in 
the popular elections. The gravest question 
seems to be how long a majority of the Par- 
isians will be satisfied to allow themselves to 
be turned back by the Senate wall. 














OPSONINS—A NEW HOPE FOR HEALTH 


A METHOD OF INOCULATION TO INCREASE THE RESISTING POWER OF THE BLOOD 


BY 


Dr. EDWARD A. AYERS 


F THE. defences of the human body, 
() the skin is the outer wall, impenetrable 
to all bacterial foes save a few. But 
there are hordes ever ready at an instant’s 
opportunity to rush in throush a break in the 
wall or to enter through an open gate. There 
are natural gates to the fortress, such as the 
eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth. Each 
has its own peculiar guards—tears, wax, mu- 
cus, and automatic gates; and many of these 
entrance tunnels are lined with out-sweeping 
brooms—fine hairs, similar to the “nap” or 
“pile” of carpet or plush—which constantly 
sweep back and forth like wheat stalks waving 
in the breeze. You cannot see them with the 
low-powered eye, but neither can you see the 
germs. They sweep the mucus from lungs and 
throat and try to keep the ventilators free from 
dust and germs. Behind the scarf wall of the 
skin and the broom-brigade of the mucous 
membranes, the soldier corpuscles of the blood 
march around the entire fortress every twenty- 
eight seconds. But a cut, a bruise, a cold 
draught, wet feet, a stuffy, germ-laden room 
upset the routine and there is a rush of thou- 
sands of white blood-cells to the break. 

Within the body’s protecting wall (the skin), 
the blood maintains a standing army of white 
blood-cells, some 30 billions strong. Disease 
germs of various kinds, in varying numbers, are 
constantly scaling the wall or entering the body 
through its natural gates or through abrasions. 
It is the business of the white blood-cells to 
attack these invaders and destroy them before 
they can multiply to the point of producing 
illness. The defense of health is carried on 
by the blood in four ways. 

The blood covers some germs with a sticky 
paste and makes them adhere to one another, 
thereby anchoring them so that they become 
as helpless as flies on fly-paper. The paste 
comes from the liquid of the blood, the plasma. 
Another blood-weapon (the “lysins’’) dissolves 
the germs as lye does. A third means of de- 


fense is the ability of the white blood-cor- 
puscles to envelope and digest the living germs. 
One white cell can digest dozens of germs but 
it may mean death to the devouring cells. 

The fourth and recently discovered weapon 
of the blood is called the opsonins. ‘This is a 
chemical material present in all blood, but in 
varying degree. Metschnikoff demonstrated 
the ability of the white blood-cells to ingest 
bacteria. Sir Edward Wright has shown that 
these cells eat a larger number of bacteria when 
the latter are soaked in opsonins; and also 
that this appetizer can be made in a laboratory 
out of a colony of hot-house bacteria and used 
as a “vaccine,” each variety of germ requiring 
opsonic sauce made from juices extracted from 
the bodies of its own species. 

We must now stand back a pace, while 
studying this battle picture of cannibal germs 
and devouring blood-cells, and get the perspec- 
tive of the whole scene. In the complex 
mysteries of immunity lie our weapons for the 
conquest of most of the diseases that kill thirty- 
four out of thirty-five human beings before 
they have lived long enough to die of old age. 
Since the day when Jenner proved that vac- 
cination so affects the blood that the small- 
pox germ can no longer live upon it, it has 
been the accepted tenet of physicians that, 
since there is smallpox immunity, there must 
be immunity from diphtheria, typhoid, scarlet 
fever, measles, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases. Light began to penetrate this 
mystery when Pasteur evolved the problem of 
germ fermentation. 

Immunity is a most complicated subject. 
Why is it that A, having had smallpox, is safe 
from it for a number of years? Why does B, 
equally exposed with C to scarlet fever, retain 
his health while C is stricken? Why is it that 
D lies down and dies from pneumonia while E, 
apparently in equally good or bad condition, 
recovers? Why does cancer attack man but 
pass animals by? Why does the malarial 
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germ fulfil the measure of its destiny only 
through the aid both of man and one of 
300 varieties of mosquitoes? The answer 
to these questions lies mainly in the fighting 
power of the blood. The proportion of red 
blood-cells in the human body is about 830 to 1 
white, but there is a tremendous variation in 
their numbers at various times. The red cells 
grow by the millions during a balloon ascension 
or a fortnight’s residence in high altitudes; and 
they are destroyed “in six ciphers” by fever or 
a wound—s,000,000 are lost in every 30 drops 
of blood. The white cells increase rapidly 
after a hearty meal, only to decrease again 
before the dinner gong sounds once more. 

One of the lowest forms of life is the amoeba 
—a bit of jelly-like protoplasm which moves 
like a cumulus cloud on a summer’s day, draw- 
ing in here and extending there. All these 
changes in the shape of the amceba represent its 
search for food. It has no mouth; when a 
germ comes floating by, the amceba either 
hollows itself like a thimble or runs out arm-like 
extensions and enfolds the germ. 

Our white blood-corpuscles are essentially 
amoebze—bits of protoplasm able to reach out 
and envelope germs, oil drops, gas bubbles, 
and broken-off bits of blood-clot. 

Now every unconscious action in living 
creatures is the result of a stimulus, and that 
excitant is the product of a ferment. The 
individual parts of the amceba’s protoplasm 
do not initiate any contraction or extension, 
but they respond to the stimulus of acid or 
alkali, heat or cold, to chemical attraction or 
repulsion. Our blood contains a great variety 
of these excitants, varying in individuals and 
in the same individual from time to time. It 
also contains a great variety of foods, on some 
of which one germ can thrive while another 
starves. Hence the peculiar differences of 
individuals and species in immunities. 

There is not a germ that enters our blood 
which the blood-cells are unable to kill, but 
their fighting power depends upon the quality 
of the blood—as a food, as an agglutinizer, as 
a poisoner, as a digester. The body’s defence 
depends also upon the relative number of 
germs and white blood-cells. 


IMMUNITY THROUGH INOCULATION 


The most successful serum treatment to-day 
is that for diphtheria. The antitoxins for 
tetanus, snake-bite, and rabies rank next. 
Of the remaining germ diseases, the most 
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promising attacks have been made on typhoid, 
acute epidemic dysentery, and bubonic plague. 
Next to these come cholera, anthrax, and scarlet 
fever. Thus far, the most obstinate diseases 
have been three of the most destructive 
of all: tuberculosis, pneumonia, and infected 
wounds. Hope for the conquering of these is 
now offered by opsonins. 

And the public should remember that it is 
thus far only a hope. It is wise to recall the 
premature exploitation of Koch’s tuberculin 
caught up as a message of hope by sufferers 
under the unappealable sentence of tubercu- 
losis. This hope, unjustified by the results, 
was followed by a deeper despair, and the 
slow-moving advance of medical science was 
still further retarded. 

It is claimed for opsonins that they act upon 
the invading germs in such a way as to increase 
the willingness and ability of the white blood- 
corpuscles to engulf and digest them. While 
opsonins exist in all human blood, they are at 
times insufficient to prevent infection or to 
overcome it. By submitting colonies of par- 
ticular germs to partial sterilization—which 
destroys the lives of the germs but not the 
chemical efficiency of their excretions—and 
injecting the product in proper amount to one 
suffering from the disease which the same kind 
of germs has caused, the patient’s blood is 
said then to be able to destroy the invaders. 
This sounds easy but the process is far from 
simple. 


THE DOSE OF OPSONINS 


If opsonin were to be given as old-fashioned 
hospitality set bread and wine before guests, the 
injections would be apt to kill. Each patient’s 
dose must be determined by a test of the opsonic 
standard of his blood. (How this will annoy 
the quacks!) We ordinarily guage the amount 
of a drug to be given by knowing how much 
is ordinarily required to secure that drug’s 
intended effect and .by the severity of attack. 
But, in giving opsonins, it is necessary to meas- 
ure the dose by a mathematical count of the 
digestive capacity of the sick man’s white 
blood-cells—not at the normal but with the 
particular germs now in his blood. If he has 
tuberculosis, the physician must calculate how 
many tubercle germs each white blood-cell 
can digest. And, at the same time, this eating 
ability must be tested in the blood of a well man, 
to get a guage of normal digestive power. By 
comparing the two, the opsonic defect in 
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the sick man’s blooa is discovered, and the 
amount of opsonic vaccine is indicated. To 
make this plainer, let us rehearse the play. 

Scene: A medical laboratory. Persons in 
the play: John Doe, suffering from tuberculosis; 
Richard Roe, a healthy friend; Bacterius, an 
expert germ chef. 

Bacterius, the laboratory man, has in a glass 
tube a stock supply of living white blood-cells 
which he has obtained from the blood of a 
healthy person. _These white blood-cells have 
been separated from the other elements that 
compose this sacrificial blood-offering. Bac- 
terius now punctures the ear-lobe of sick John 
Doe, secures a few drops of blood in a pipette, 
and puts them into a whirling machine, which 
quickly separates the red blood, white blood, 
and serum into layers. He then places this 
pipette alongside the one holding his “stock 
supply” of white blood-corpuscles. 

In the meanwhile Bacterius has secured some 
of the living tubercle germs from the expec- 
torated mucus of sick John Doe and placed 
them on a gelatine and agar jelly, where they 
soon raise millions of other tubercle bacilli. 
These he stews for two hours. Then he puts 
this germ-stew into a bottle holding a number 
of little glass shot, and shakes the bottle to 
crush the germs and to press out their body 
juices. It is this extract that strengthens the 
opsonic forces of the blood liquid. 

Bacterius next places some of this tubercle- 
stew into a third pipette. Then he prepares 
a fourth pipette of blood serum obtained from 
the blood of the sick man’s friend, Richard 
Roe—healthy blood. So here are four pipettes: 
one containing digesters (white blood-cells 
only); another holding crushed tubercle-stew; 
the third containing John Doe’s blood in three 
layers, the opsonic serum layer on top; the 
fourth holding Richard Roe’s specimen of 
healthy blood. Bacterius now takes another 
kind of pipette and draws equal parts of John 
Doe’s serum, the bacilli-stew, and the white 
blood-cells, and mixes them. He places this 
mixture in a chamber heated to blood heat 
to warm the white blood-cells and their prey, 
the tubercle bacilli. They are kept here for 
twenty minutes. According to the opsonic 
power of the serum in this mixture, each of the 
white blood-cells will engulf a certain average 
number of bacilli. Bacterius warms another 
mixture, which contains the healthy serum 
from Richard Roe’s blood. He now has the 
Doe and Roe mixtures ready for comparison. 
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He spreads the Doe mixture on one micro- 
scopic cover-glass (like a miniature watch- 
crystal), and the Roe mixture on another; 
placing each under a high-power microscope, 
he counts the number of bacilli found in a 
hundred white blood-corpuscles in each speci- 
men. Dividing the total by 100, he has the 
average in each cell in both specimens. Sup- 
pose there are 300 bacilli lying in the 100 white 
blood-cells in John Doe’s specimen (average 
3), and 500 in Roe’s specimen (average 5); 
this shows that healthy Richard Roe’s opsonic 
power is 5 to 3 better than the sick man’s, 
or 40 per cent. stronger. This determines 
the amount of the vaccine (the tubercle bacilli 
stew) needed to bring the sick man’s opsonic 
power up to that of normal Roe’s blood. 

We might make this complex laboratory 
play still more simple by assuming the white 
blood-cells to be sharks; the tubercle germs to 
be minnows; and the blood serum specimens 
from Doe and Roe as two water tanks, with one 
more salty than the other—and assume also 
that the saltier the water the more minnows 
the sharks would eat. Then Bacterius would 
put the same number of minnows in each tank 
and an equal number of sharks in each, and 
leave them together for twenty minutes. Then 
he would take a hundred sharks from Doe’s 
tank, cut them open and see how many minnows 
they had eaten; then he would do the same with 
the sharks in the Roe tank and compare the 
two. Then he would know how much saltier 
(opsonic) was the water of one tank than that 
of the other. 


THE MESSAGE OF HOPE 


The verdict of medical science on opsonins 
may determine the fate of millions of men. 
Thousands of careful tests are being made 
with typhoid, tubercular, eruptive, and other 
opsonic vaccines, but not until a great many 
results have been compared with the usual 
results will we begin to know the real value of 
opsonins. Their best showing thus far is in 
cases of skin eruptions. Typhoid results-have 
not been so good. Tests with tuberculosis— 
Koch’s newest “tuberculin” (an opsonic vac- 
cine) being employed in many cases—encourage 
further experiment. One thing seems certain 
—that Wright’s opsonic discoveries mark a 
genuine advance in the field of acquired 
immunity or serum treatment, and it will not 
be long before investigators will have deter- 
mined the specific value of opsonins. 














TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 
IV. HIS WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


at the head of the Philippine Commission, 

whose task it was to inaugurate civil 
government among 6,500,000 Asiatic Christ- 
jans, 1,500,000 Mohammedan Moros, and a 
million other fractious pagans, including the 
untamed hill tribes. They had been fighting the 
Spanish down through the centuries, and lately 
had commenced with us where they had left off 
with Spain. And it was our task to substitute 
a civil government (and partly autonomous at 
that) for the martial government then stalking 
them to their lairs in jungles and mountains. 

About this time President McKinley and 
Judge Day, Mr. Taft’s former associate on the 
Circuit Bench, happened to be traveling to- 
gether on the same train. The President 
made known his desperate need of a colonial 
executive; he wanted a man who was “strong, 
honest, and tactful.” Judge Day turned with 
the remark: 

“You have described Judge Taft.” 

Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, was 
of the same opinion, and Judge Taft was in- 
vited to come to Washington. 

“Why,” in effect exclaimed the astonished 
Judge on hearing the offer, “I am not the man 
you want. To begin with, I have never ap- 
proved of keeping the Philippines.” 

The President said that such had not been 
his desire either, but that the obligation had 
been forced upon us and we could not shift the 
responsibility. 

Judge Taft accepted the appointment on 
the Commission with reluctance, for it meant 
that he must give up the work of his life, of 
which he had grown so fond. But he is afflicted, 
often to his own disadvantage, with what 
President Roosevelt describes in him as “a 
willingness to bear responsibility.” Some of 
his friends may have perceived in this the 
stepping-stone to a higher national prominence, 
but he himself viewed the appointment in a 
different light. 


T 1900, President McKinley wanted a man 


“T want to do those people good,” he said 
earnestly. 

In two years, he calculated, his work on the 
Commission would be ended; he could then 
return to simple citizenship and earn for his 
family the competence he had so long neglected. 

He and his fellow Commissioners landed 
at Manila in the sweltering June of 1900. They 
had come to win the confidence of natives who 
had learned not to trust their rulers. Messages 
of good-will weighted the baggage of the Com- 
missioners, but the Filipinos had little faith in 
them. The Filipinos were fighting just then, 
it should be remembered. There were daily 
skirmishes in the brush, and we had a large 
army scattered over the islands. The author- 
ity that welcomed the Commission was a Mili- 
tary Governor, Major-General MacArthur. 
And yet, hardly had Commissioner Taft’s foot 
pressed the Oriental soil, with the little brown 
men crowding around, when he called them in 
to help him solve their problems. 

“We invite suggestions from the Filipinos 
and all others who have sympathy with our 
purpose,” he said. ‘‘We are here to do justice 
to the Philippine people and to secure to them 
the best government in our power, and such a 
measure of popular control as will be consistent 
with the stability and security of law, order, 
and property.” 

This was one of the messages of good-will. 
But the Filipinos stretched the phrase “a 
measure Of popular control” beyond all 
reason. A peace banquet was arranged by 
them, not only in honor of the Commission’s 
arrival but also on account of an amnesty pro- 
clamation just issued by General MacArthur. 
At this oratorical fiesta one Pedro Paterno was 
to speak. Pedro had already had inscribed 
upon the triumphal arches mottoes which 
more than hinted at promises of early inde- 
pendence and it was his plan to compromise 
the Commission. Mr. Taft saw the trap and 
sent word to Pedro that the Commission could 
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not attend his banquet. The Filipinos were 
given to understand in the beginning that they 
need not expect independence until they were 
prepared for it, which would hardly be within 
the lifetime of any of the Filipinos then living. 
This blunt honesty was enough to upset amnesty 
and drive every pacificado back to the brush, 
but it cleared the atmosphere and the Com- 
mission was then ready to begin work. 
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famine. A plague had carried off most of 
their draught cattle and left them helpless in 
their sugar and rice fields. But with roads 
and harbor improvements, they might at least 
market what they did produce and supplies 
could reach them the more readily. The local 
merchants were planning “a corner”’ on rice, 
the Filipinos’ chief food supply, but Mr. Taft 
bought large quantities with public funds and 
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THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION OF WHICH JUDGE TAFT WAS PRESIDENT 


Prof. Dean C. Worcester also was a member. 


Four members of this group in turn became Governor of the 


Philippines— Messrs. Taft, Wright, Ide, and Smith 


The Commission’s first official act was 
Roman in its wise simplicity: it began the 
building of roads. Judge Taft believed roads 
to be & great civilizing influence, “better than 
a constabulary as an aid in policing the islands.” 
But the emergency was more pressing in another 
direction. He knew that the Filipinos would 
be thinking less of political independence if 
many of them were not then perishing from 


sold rice to the people in small amounts at 
cost. 

But, more than a benevolent ruler, the 
Filipino needed a farm expert. His industrial 
condition was even more helpless than the 
political, yet he looked to legislation as a 
panacea for all his ills. But the Commission 
brought agricultural experts from Washington 
and organized an Agricultural Bureau to teach 
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better methods of farming and fruit-growing. 
Thus the Filipino was taught to coax content 
out of his own resources. A Health Depart- 
ment began, at the same time, a costly cam- 
paign against cholera, smallpox, and _ the 
plague as well, and also set to work to check 
epidemics among czttle and horses. 

This, by way of anticipation, shows Judge 
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Secretary Ferguson, at his left, interpreting 

























Taft’s attitude and methods of work. His 
success has been called the success of personal- 
ity. The policy of attraction, the protocol 
of a laugh have been emphasized, but the real 
explanation lies in the man’s sympathy and 
sincerity. 

The Taft Commission was charged with 
a difficult task in colonial government. Since 
the underlying motive was not the good of the 
home country but the welfare of the dependents, 
the Commission had completely to change the 
Spanish system of government, to which the 
natives had been accustomed since the Middle 
Ages—and in such changes the Commissioners 
had no precedent. ‘They were doing something 
new in history. To inaugurate a permanent 
form of government would have been com- 
paratively simple, but it was their task to invent 
a flexible kind, a form that could be expanded 
or enlarged as the Filipinos became more and 
more prepared to govern themselves. None but 
an optimistic statesman would seriously consider 
such a task. Judge Taft’s views were these: 





“We believe that ultimately self-government is the best 
government for all people, and that all people can be pre- 
pared by constant labor and attention ultimately to enjoy 
the blessings of civil liberty and self-government. Hence, 
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when an alien people comes under our control, we deem it 
our duty to try the experiment of educating them to govern 
themselves, and we should deem ourselves cowards and 
recreants if we declined to accept the responsibility and 
thus throw the people back into a chaos of anarchy which 
could not but result ultimately in self-destruction and 


despotism.” 


Therefore, as a writer has already said in 
this magazine, he held our national conscience 
in his hands there in the Philippines. But it 
was not enough that the Commission should 
work for the good of the Filipino; it was neces- 
sary also to make the Filipino believe it. Judge 
Taft did that—and it was the most wonderful 
thing he ever did. 

The Commission toured the Archipelago, 
investigated conditions by personal contact, 
and measured every town and every province 
for the kind of government that seemed best 
for each. They had to deal with Christians 
and Mohammedans and hill-tribe pagans— 
all like whipped children, whimpering, sulking, 
suspicious. These Asiatics believed that noth- 
ing good could come out of the West, and 
certainly the Western mind might never hope 
to follow the tortuous slants of their Oriental 
minds. But whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Judge Taft did not appeal to the 
intellect, but to the heart. The more the 


natives sulked or smiled conciliation while they 
fingered the locks of their guns, the more 
earnest became the American judge in helping 
them to help themselves. 

His simple democracy was contagious. Na- 
tive office-holders adopted white-duck as the 
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TOWING THE GOVERNOR’S PARTY 


A NATIVE BOAT 


regulation uniform. Judge Taft shook hands 
with the greasy dattoes and his fellow Com- 
missioners followed his example. Laughter 
worked better than epaulettes and_ official 
dignity. Here was a man _ without token 
of rank, who lectured them “like a Dutch 
uncle,” slapped them on the back, went to 
their fiestas and danced, a ruler who heartily 
enjoyed himself and was not a pompous image 
of condescension. Yet to laugh, to eat, to 
dance, was to follow out his own broad and 
high purposes of state. 

Judge Taft won the Filipinos by genuine 
kindness. He understood their grievances, 
even the imaginary ones, which are the hardest 
to appreciate or to remove; and he was abso- 
lutely straightforward. He gained prestige by 
his personality and also won their affection. 
After that he could tell them flatly what to ex- 
pect, and they believed him. As the herald of a 
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GOVERNOR TAFT TO JOLO WITH FIRECRACKERS 
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new and different government, he was their 
idol. By acclamation they canonized him, 
and he became ‘Santo” Taft—the patron 
saint of the Filipinos. The blunt and jovial 
saint reminded office-seeking politicians that 
if they did not approve of the Philippines for the 
Filipinos there remained America for the 
Americans. On the other hand, he appealed 
to his fellow Americans for codperation, and 
by his own conduct set a standard for mutual 
- toleration. 

The Commission journeyed from one reef 
of the Archipelago to the other, visiting forty 
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GOVERNOR TAFT AND HIS ESCORT BEING 
IN THE 


provinces and possibly a thousand villages. 
The local government left behind depended 
on the capacity of the native leaders. Partial 
autonomy was instituted in thirty-four of the 
provinces, even among the Igorrotes. In 
some cases this failed, and the province was 
ruled direct by the central insular government. 
The towns and hamlets were made into popu- 
lar-government training schools, where the 
petty official could learn the rudiments and 
prepare himself for the exercise of higher 
political power. 

But almost every province and every town 
called for modifications in the general plan. 
In the Moro districts, for example, there was 
a pagan religion, with pagan customs and 
ideas—a problem distinct and difficult, but the 
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Commission solved it. In Jolo there was a 
sultan, for whom piracy was like a royal hunt- 
ing preserve and slave traffic a perquisite. 

On tour and in Manila, the Commission 
held open sessions to which all were welcome, 
either with suggestions or complaints. The 
Commissioners listened patiently to some quaint 
arguments. “Why should we not be inde- 
pendent ?”? demanded one native politician. 
“Ts it, then, because we have no common lan- 
guage? But, Seiores, there is Great Britain, 
where they speak English and Scotch and 
Irish: Does the United States send a Gover- 
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nor to Great Britain?” Another contended 
that there were enough Filipinos twice over 
who were capable of holding all the offices. 
Why not try half of them; if that did not work 
well, then try the other shift? To fill a public 
office—that was their idea of popular govern- 
ment. But when one of them was asked 
to help with the tax laws, he shrugged his 
shoulders. That was a subject of mere detail, 
he said, and he had never bothered about it. 

But the islanders had grievances that were 
not political. Of these Judge Taft undertook 
to settle the heaviest, the problem of the friars’ 
lands. The friars were not merely priests; 
they had become extortionate tax-gatherers 
and political inquisitors. Their presence was 
so obnoxious that when Spain’s attention was 
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diverted by war the Filipinos arose and drove 
out the friars. That would have ended the 
grievance but for the fact that the friars had 
acquired nearly half a million acres of the best 
land. When peace was restored they would 
return and we would have to respect their 
property rights. Then rebellion and murder 
would become the order of the day and night. 
Judge Taft did not want the friars to return. 
Then why not buy the lands? Returning to 
the Philippines after a visit to the United 
States, he stopped off at Rome with a frank 
business proposition. | Would the Vatican sell 
the lands? The Vatican hesitated and there 
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was much consultation among clerical states- 
men. It ended in a decision to sell; and in 
this way was solved one of the most vexatious 
of our Philippine problems. 

The tariff was another grievance but the 
United States Senate held views differing from 
those of Judge Taft. However, the Commission 
lightened the burden as much as _ possible, 
bearing down hard on luxuries and lightly on 
necessities. This was a reversal of the prin- 
ciple of the Spanish tariff, when the duty on 
food-stuffs had been prohibitive. ‘The Com- 
mission wanted a 75 per cent. reduction in our 
duties on imports from the Philippines and 
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Secretary Taft wants eventual free trade be- 
tween them and us. From the very first, until 
the last Congress adjourned, he has worked 
for the relief of the islanders; and he will 
begin all over again as soon as another Con 
gress convenes. 

In the organization of the Commission’s 
work, Judge Taft took for himself a task in 
which his interest is as keen as that of 
President Rooseveit—the Civil Service. He 
formulated a system for the Philippines and 
began putting it into effect in all branches of 
the civil government. The Acct itself, the fifth 
passed by the Commission, is superior in some 








HONOR OF GOVERNOR TAFT 


respects to the Civil Service law of the United 
States. All appointments are based on merit. 
An applicant can enter the lowest rank, if 
qualified for nothing better, and work himself 
up to the head of a department. Where a 
Filipino’s qualifications equal those of an 
American applicant, the Filipino is given the 
preference. But there were many discourage- 
ments at first and a less patient man might have 
abandoned the attempt. The Filipino did not 
recognize any sacred trust in the handling of 
public money and had to be taught how not 
to steal. The American applicant, too, was 
frequently seeking an easy field for graft. 
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The adult Filipino could not hope for abso- 
lute self-government, but his children might. 
So “Santo” Taft advised the Filipinos to 
stop thinking about independence until there 
were crowded schools in every village. The 
Spanish had never promised more than two 
teachers for every 5,000 people, and, as an 
actual fact, the friars had given them but one 
for that number. Judge Taft brought a 
thousand teachers from the- United States, 
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education a qualification for voting. As a 
result, four Filipinos out of five cannot vote; 
but the four, as well as the fifth, are eagerly 
preparing their children to pass the educa- 
tional test. 

Judge Taft’s trust in the natives went further 
than letting them hold office. He organized 
a native constabulary, officered and tutored 
by Americans, and gave them a share in smoth- 
ering insurrections. Army men scoffed and 
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THE TAFT FAMILY AT HOME IN MANILA 


which meant one for each two villages to teach 
the native teachers our graded system of educa- 
tion. The important item of the course was the 
English language. Thousands of little Fili- 
pinos also wanted to learn English, and at 
first there were not schools enough. But now 
500,000 boys and girls speaking many dialects 
are reading, writing, and reciting in English, 
which is to be their first common language. 
They are also becoming familiar with our in- 
stitutions and thereby making one long step 
toward popular government. Judge Taft made 





pointed to the Indian mutiny. But Judge 
Taft knew how the conditions in the Philippines 
differed from those in India, and he persevered 
in the face of prophetic warning. It was not a 
great while until most of the American troops 
were being ordered home; the constabulary 
was able to keep the peace, with a little help 
now and then. 

When at length the time came for the 
first Civil Governor to be appointed, Judge 
Taft was obviously the man. He was inaugu- 
rated on the Fourth of July, 1901, one year after 
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his arrival. In his inaugural speech, he told 
the Filipinos that he would work for them first 
of all, and all the time—and they believed him. 
A year later the dearest ambition of his life 
was within his reach—a seat on the Supreme 
Bench of the United States. The general 
public already understood that this was to be 
his reward for his service in the Philippines. 
And now, when the reward ‘was at hand, he 
realized that he was needed yet longer in the 
Philippines, and he declined the appointment. 
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SECRETARY TAFT AT ZAMBOANGA 


President Roosevelt urged him a second time; 
in his peremptory way, he made it practically 
a command. Thereupon the Filipinos, and 
all others who had the Philippine question at 
heart, requested that the President reconsider. 
Governor Taft earnestly seconded the appeal. 
He put it on the ground of conscience. 

“All right, old fellow!” the President cabled 
back, “you can stay.” 

Meanwhile, a more urgent summons had 
already brought him back, for a time, to the 
United States. The people desired an account- 
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ing of his stewardship and Congress gave 
voice to the order. Governor Taft prepared 
to obey, but two years of Philippine climate 
had broken down his powerful physique. He 
was seized with an intestinal trouble of such 
serious character that it became necessary for 
him to submit to a surgical operation, although 
the conditions were very unfavorable. As he 
lay on his bed, patiently gathering strength 
for the trip home, he read with a grim smilc 
this verse from Kipling: 
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“Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle 

the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles, and he 
weareth the Christian down; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the 
name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here who tried to 
hustle the Fast.’ ” 


But, in this case, “the Aryan brown” was wait- 
ing outside the Governor’s palace, anxiously 
watching the bulletins that told of the Chris- 
tian’s progress toward recovery. 


























When Governor Taft came before Congress, 
he took the people frankly into his confidence 
and told us what we might expect. It was then 
that he began to draw near to the people, this 
straightforward public servant; like the Fili- 
pinos, we began to get acquainted with him. 

He told us that for years the Philippines will 
be a burden; and we need not look for grati- 
tude. “Our reward must be in the pleasure 
of pushing the cause of civilization and in in- 
creasing the opportunity for progress to those 
less fortunate than ourselves.” We are not in 
the Philippines to make trade, but “to dis- 
charge the highest duty that one nation can 
toward another people.’”’ This is the great 
principle to guide us, to make us “a great excep- 
tion in the history of the control of dependent 
possessions by great nations.” We can afford 
to make the experiment, he said—and, if it 
prove a failure, we can afford to accept the 
responsibility. 

On the side of hope, he reminded us that a 
free and enlightened Philippine people will 
prove of the greatest trade benefit to us. ‘That 
which makes a people happy, prosperous, 
intelligent, self-governing, and conservative 
makes them the best customers in trade. A 
liberal and generous colonial policy directed 
to the betterment of the people’s condition is 
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SECRETARY TAFT BOARDING THE U. S. TRANSPORT 
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the quickest to justify itself, both in loyalty 
and profits.” Medical science is making it 
much more practicable to live in the tropics, 
he said, and “it is inevitable that in the next 
century the great progress of the world is to be 
made among tropical peoples and in tropical 
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countries.”’ In the Philippines, therefore, we 
can point “another important way to improve 
the civilization of the world.’’ We shall have 
to change the Filipino’s nature, and create in 
him a motive for work. We shall probably 
have him on our hands for three generations 
before he can take care of himself. 

Governor Taft’s surgical treatment had 
proven not wholly successful and he had to 
have another operation in Cincinnati. Then 
he went to the Adirondacks to recuperate, 
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OFFICIAL CEREMONY IN THE 
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question on its way toa solution. He returned 
to the United States to enter the President’s 
Cabinet, where he has served ever since. 

But Secretary Taft has never forgotten his 
little brown friends in the Philippines. On 
the day he took the War portfolio, he recom- 
mended again to the Senate that the Philippine 
duties be reduced. Then, later, he carried 
a large delegation of the lawmakers to the 
islands and showed them in person that what 
our dependents need is only simple justice. 
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SULU ARCHIPELAGO 


The Datto has just given his bolo to Gen. Corbin who returned it 


along with several of his old classmates. They 
found him listless, indifferent, completely worn 
out. Once he collapsed, and they had to carry 
him back to the house. Many urged him not 
to think of returning to the Philippines. He 
had medical warning that he would die if he 
went back. But he went. 

In Manila his reward awaited him. The 
Filipinos were glad to see him—honestly, tear- 
fully glad. He governed them for two years 
longer and, when he left, his part of the task 
was finished: he had started the Philippine 


Again, last spring, when he began to be 
mentioned as a suitable candidate for the 
Presidency, it was assumed that he would 
remain at home to look after his campaign. 
A reporter asked him if he still intended 
to go to the Philippines this fall for the open- 
ing of the first legislative assembly of the 
Filipinos. 

The Secretary’s blue eyes opened in mild 
surprise: 

“Why, yes,” he said. 

And he went. 
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DANCING AS A PART OF EDUCATION 


HAPPY RESULTS OF RHYTHMIC PLAY BY NEW YORK SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK ann HARRY J. SMITH 


HE history of the movement for danc- 

ing in the public schools of New York 

is as simple as it is short. In 1905 

an organization was formed for the purpose of 

providing for the schoolgirls of New York 

what the Public Schools Athletic League was 

already providing for one hundred thousand 

schoolboys of the city—interesting and help- 

ful recreation that would have a real part in 

their lives outside of school hours. It set out 

to cope with one of the biggest problems of 
this city of cliff-dwellings. 

Manhattan children—and this is true of the 
children of all congested cities—have almost 
no place in which to play except the streets; 
but of all the children in the world, city chil- 
dren have the greatest need for healthy play. 
It is a matter of the very first importance that 
they should have a chance to gain muscular 
control and bodily dexterity—for the ordinary 





conditions of their life do not provide that— 
to say nothing of the vigor and stimulation 
that comes with right exercise to all the func- 
tions of the body—the work of stomach and 
heart, lungs and brain. 

Five hours a day in the schoolroom, and 
then the crowded, ill-ventilated tenement or 
apartment house, with perhaps a game of tag 
or hop-scotch or jump-rope in the midst of the 
hubbub and dirt of the street, make up the life 
of the average city child. 

Some school buildings possess gymnasiums 
and playgrounds, but out of school hours they 
do nobody any good. Here was the oppor- 
tunity, if only the right form of organization 
and alliance with the educational system of 
the city could be secured. Such an alliance 
had already been secured by the Public Schools 
Athletic League, and the Girls’ Branch fol- 
lowed. Under suitable provisions for control 
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and regulaticn, the school board granted 
it the privilege of utilizing the splendid new 
gymnasium equipment. 

The next question was one of method—how 
to get the best results out of the opportunity. 
Experience has demonstrated over and over 
again that a hundred children cannot be 
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turned loose on a tiny city playground or on 
the floor of a gymnasium with any assurance 
of all being benefited by it. The benefit is 
never equally distributed. The stronger and 
bigger children will inevitably take possession, 
monopolizing the floor space for their games 
and athletic “stunts,” while the shyer, more 
retiring, and less developed children will stand 
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SCHOOL GIRLS IN COSTUME FOR THE INDIAN CORN DANCE 








uneasily about the edges, looking on or play- 
ing some quiet, inactive game in a corner. 
Yet these are the very children who most need 
the exercise. 

Organized play of some sort, play under 
control, is the only possible solution, for organ- 
ized play is freer than “free play.” 





We are only beginning to learn what freedom 
means. It is not the privilege of doing, irre- 
spective of everybody else, what one wants to 
do. That would make the tramp the ideally 
free man. Freedom lies in the recognition and 
joyful acceptance of relationships. In organ- 
ized play, where every child is a unit in a larger, 
mutually responsible, and mutually responsive 
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whole, all reach a higher and more significant 
stage of individual freedom than is possible 
on the unorganized, free-for-all playground. 

The problem to be worked out, then, was to 
find the form of organized play which would 
bring the greatest amount of good to each 
Careful tests have proved that it could 


child. 
There one has 


not be found in gymnastics. 
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but gymnastic exercises are primarily for the 
body. - Play is for the whole child—for his 
heart, mind, and imagination, as well as for 
his arms, legs, and chest. 

Play is far more important than mere muscu- 
lar activity. Itis the most natural and the most 
potent expression of the child’s personality. 
The future lies in it. 


“THE HIGHLAND FLING,” IN COSTUME 


the clement of control, but it’s not play. 
Gymnastics have their place, and an important 
one, in the routine of the school day. They 
offset some of the unavoidable, bad effects of 
schoolroom life—the constant bending over 
the desks which tends to produce rounded 
shoulders and narrow chest, the enforced 
bodily inactivity, the imperfect ventilation; 


When the proposal was made to take up 
dancing in the schools as an exercise for girls, 
three things were said in its favor, and all were 
worth considering. The first was that in the 
limited space of the gymnasium, the roof play- 
ground, or the school basement, a larger num- 
ber of children could be handled at once in a 
dance than in any other way. The second 
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A MOVEMENT IN THE HOP MOR ANIKA, A SWEDISH DANCE 


was that in a given space there was more real, ready been tried elsewhere, the children had 
all-around physical exercise in dancing than in become enthusiastic about it. That was a 
gymnastics or any team game. And the last strong argument; for it must never be forgotten 
was that in the few instances where it had al- that the object of the undertaking was primarily 
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“THE HIGHLAND FLING” ON A SCHOOLHOUSE ROOF 
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to develop the play spirit. Anything perfunc- 
tory would therefore defeat its own ends. 

So the experiment was made merely as an 
experiment. A teacher was secured who 


loved the work and who believed in it, and a 
few after-school classes for little girls in the 
lower grades and for those in the grammar 


A SPANISH DANCE, EXECUTED 


schools were started, A number of New York 
women of influence and position gave it their 
support. It needed that kind of backing— 
moral, social, and financial—and such women 
as Miss Grace Dodge, Miss Catherine Leverich, 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay, and Mrs. James Speyer 
deserve a large share of the credit for the 
success of the enterprise. It was a new depar- 
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ture, and it took real conviction and hard work 
to win a place for it and to get it under way. 

Less than a year has passed, but already 
the number of classes has grown to 68, and 
between two and three thousand children are 
getting instruction. More than 175 teachers, 
all of them from the regular staff of the public 
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schools, have voluntarily taken hold of the 
work, without pay, giving up hours of their 
scanty leisure to it—and a New York teacher’s 
out-of-school leisure is a precious commodity. 

These classes come after school. The roof 
playground, high above the chimneys and 
dangling clothes-lines of the neighborhood, is a 
favorite place for them, unless the weather 
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forbids. There is a piano up there that can 
be rolled in and out, and clear open air and 
sunshine—good things in New York—are all 
about. 

As soon as school is out, the children come 
trooping up, laughing and expectant. Books, 
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It would be hard to describe the dances 
themselves. One has to see them to get an 
idea of the kind of spell they possess for the 
children—how every muscle of their bodies 
responds accurately and eagerly to the ex- 
hilarating, well-cadenced rhythm of the music; 
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A MOVEMENT IN “THE WEAVING DANCE” 
Representing the passage of the shuttle between the threads 


lunch-boxes, and wraps are thrown gaily aside; 
some of the more ambitious girls, who want to 
do the thing properly, hustle into tennis shoes 
and deftly hop out of their skirts, standing 
forth in “gym” bloomers, the admiration of 
all eyes. Then the line is formed, the teacher 
gives a few directions, and the piano strikes up. 
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how the dancers move back and forth, gliding, 
hopping, or tripping, crossing and recrossing, 
now fast, now slow, according to some intricate 
scheme at which an outsider can only stare in 
wonder; with how much zest and abandon 
all the mimicry of the Swedish and Russian 
folk-dances is entered into—the slaps on the 

















face (that do not slap), the quaint cajolery, the 
dignified ceremoniousness, the whole gamut 
of mimic social life. 

The music, too, is always appropriate. It 
is the music that has grown up with the dance 
and belongs to it—the strange harmonies and 
peculiar rhythm of a Slavic chardos; the 
spirited, sharply accented air, with the bag- 
pipe drone imitated in the bass, of “the High- 
land Fling.” 

The fun does not last for more than twenty 
minutes, and another group of girls, waiting 
their turns, takes the places of the dancers. 
But the children have something to carry home 
with them—a really significant experience. 
The noisy, crowded street and the dingy 
tenement will be happier places because of the 
healthy, full-blooded rhythm that still pulsates 
through their bodies—and through their souls, 
too; for it means that they have a new feeling 
about life: it is “the little white bird” that is 
going to keep on singing in their hearts. 

At least that is what those of us who have 
watched developments closely are beginning 
to believe. And if this is true in New York, 
the very storm centre of our civilization, the 
place where our national ideals are most 
relentlessly brought to bay, where every fallacy 
is most pitilessly forced to light in the working 
out of a new social order, then it is certain that 
the movement will reach out to the children 
of other cities as well. 

For all those who have interested themselves 
in this new movement, it has been a revela- 
tion. The school-teachers who first volun- 
teered to give up an hour a week of their pre- 
cious time to learning folk-dances and to teach- 
ing them to squads of children did so because 
they thought it would be a good thing for the 
girls. Many of them have since declared 
that the dancing-hour is the hour in the week 
to which they themselves most eagerly look 
forward; that it does them more good, and 
somehow means more to them than anything 
else they have undertaken. 

The ancient Greeks understood the signifi- 
cance of these things better than we. In their 
eyes the body and the mind were a unity, 
inseparable, interdependent, to be developed 
and perfected together, and in no other way. 
In the education of every Athenian youth, 
music, athletic training, and dancing had a 
part. The theory is beautifully stated in one 
of Plato’s dialogues: “Rhythm and harmony 
are made familiar to the souls of the youths, 
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that they may grow more gentle and graceful 
and harmonious, and so be of service both in 
words and deeds; for the whole life of man 
stands in need of grace and of harmony.” 

Rhythm is a fundamental principle of life, 
perhaps the most fundamental. The stars 
swing through heaven in rhythmical relations 
with one another; the sea ris~s and falls in 
rhythm; the human heart keeps its measured 
pulsations in the very centre of our being. All 
our normal bodily functions work best in 
rhythm. In poetry, in music, in everything 
that man knows that is highest and most 
beautiful, in all the supreme products of his 
imagination, there is still to be found some 
expression of this eternal principle. 

Yet it is not the intellect, the part of us that 
understands, so much as it is the body, the part 
of us that feels, which responds and vibrates 
in the most vivid unison with this principle. 
And it is the body which has always first 
sought to show it forth, to make assertion of 
it, to put itself actively into sympathy with it. 

Dancing is an expression of this desire. It 
is the most primitive of the arts. The rudest 
savages practise it, making it an essential ele- 
ment in every religious observance, in every 
festival of the tribe. Their emotions inevitably 
take form—give themselves concreteness and 
actuality—through the dance. Marriage, 
death, harvest, spring, rain, every stirring event 
of tribal existence is so celebrated. It is a 
universal language. 

Now it is a commonplace of psychology that, 
after a fashion, every child repeats in his own 
individual development the long history of the 
development of the human race. He is the 
human race in miniature. 

Logic would lead us to expect that the 
emotional life of the child would seek to em- 
body itself in some of the same forms that are 
normal and instinctive to uncivilized peoples. 
And this is exactly what we find to be true. 

Childhood is the time when the physical 
nature is most sensitive to rhythmical move- 
ment. Children love even the meaningless 
swing of se 

“Ene, mé-ne, mi-ne, md!” 
The words which the Australian uses in his 
tribal dances, so anthropologists tell us, often 
make no coherent sense at all; for everything 
has been sacrificed to the rhythmic accent. 

Our modern little folks, so hilariously 
singing: 

“A tisket, a tasket, a green and yellow basket,” 
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have no idea what those magic words may 
portend, or what they have to do with 
sending “a letter to my love.” That does not 
matter at all. 

They can never keep still when the hand- 
organ man comes around. It is a pretty 
sight to see a crowd of happy youngsters on 
the city street, dancing and skipping for joy 
about the hurdy-gurdy. And they invent 
dancing games and songs for themselves, this 
small race of poets and mimics, never minding 
what the sense may be, if only they get a chance 
for active rhythmical expression. 

Surely this is the golden time in a man’s life, 
if there ever is one, for the cultivation and 
development of this wonderful sense—a sense 
which, if it is once given its due, opens up 
many avenues into what is beautiful and noble. 

So far the scheme has been formally adopted 
in New York only for girls. Whether, under 
present conditions, equally good results could be 
obtained in classes for boys is not altogether 
clear, though some of the more vigorous horn- 
pipes and flings have been tried with them with 
great success. But there is the right moment 
for the beginning of any new movement. At 
present the school-boys of New York have a 
highly organized system of athletic games 
which is bringing splendid results, both for 
those who are naturally athletic and for those 
who would keep altogether on the outside. 
An innovation may not be desirable at this 
time. 

Neither is it yet certain just what dances 
will prove the best suited for our American 
conditions. Some of the spirited and char- 


acteristic folk-dances of Sweden and Russia 
have so far seemed to make the very greatest 
appeal to the children. Great care is always 
taken to have the accompanying music ap- 
propriate and distinctive, for the music and 
the dance are organically related. 

. Adaptations and changes there must of course 
be. The dances are intended to meet the 
needs of American children; they must relate 
themselves to American conditions; and much 
of their value would be lost through too strict 
an adherence to the traditional letter of the 
performance. 

Our national temperament, enthusiastic and 
spontaneous, needs just such an outlet for its 
surplus emotional energy. But one thing is 
certain: any such growth must be from within. 
There would be small use in instituting a 
festival if there were no inner festival spirit. 
In the New Orleans Mardi Gras, in the Harvest 
Homes of some Western cities, with their 
pageants and ceremonies, in the Carnival at 
Quebec, in the vividly remembered Dewey 
Reception in New York, in the religious and 
national observances of all European coun- 
tries, we see rational and appropriate expres- 
sions of this spirit. 

There is every reason for believing that a 
country in which the children had been given 
a chance to develop their natural instinct for 
rhythmical and harmonious activity would 
have a national life far richer, deeper, and 
more beautiful than one where the main empha- 
sis in education was upon bare intellectual 
training for the purposes of “practical suc- 
cess.” It is at least worth thinking about. 
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A CALIFORNIAN EXAMPLE OF THE WELDING OF SOUTHERN 
AND NEW ENGLAND STOCKS OF PEOPLE, AND THE RESULT 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


' N YE USED to have a “plaza” in our 
town, where the hoboes rested in 

the shade at noon, and where at 

night twice a week we went to hear the band 
concerts. Now we have a “courthouse park.” 
It is the same thirteen acres of grass and trees 


and flowers, with the same courthouse in the 
centre. But we call it by a different name. The 


transition from “plaza” to “courthouse park”’ 
in our vocabulary marks the path of our 
evolution from a frontier town in California, 
with many traces of Mexican influence in our 
“lingo,” to a civilized modern little city 
dominated intellectually by New England 
schoolma’ams. 

In the old days we were mostly Southerners, 
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notably Mississippians, Georgians, Tennessee- 
ans, Kentuckians, and, most notably, Missouri- 
ans. Our non-American population was mostly 
Scandinavians, Chinese, and the remnant of 
the Mexicans who had once held the state. 
The “Chinks” and the “Greasers” colored 
our life the most: the former with their utter 
foreignness; the latter with the words we used 
that were not used in the East. We spoke of 
a cowboy as a vaquero, we did things pronto 
instead of quickly, and in many other common 
words used the remnants of the once universal 
language of the state. 

In those days—fifteen years ago—were men 
active in business who remembered when our 
valley was desert, when the Indians had: mas- 
sacred one of the overland prairie schooner 
caravans here, when vigilance committee law 
was the only law, and when the first irrigation 
ditch made life below the foothills a practicable 
existence. 

Our industries then were primitive. The 
oldest fortunes in our town were made by men 
who drove their flocks of sheep to the mountains 
in summer and to the foothills and valleys in 
winter, and who, for months at a time, had no 
companions but a couple of dogs and some- 
times a Bible. A few of them still survive— 
soft-voiced, slow-spoken, black-tanned by our 
fervent sun, their eyes squinted with years of 
shielding them against the glare. To-day most 
of their magnificent free ranges are under 
cultivation or are closed against them by fenced 
cattle ranges in the mountains. 

Our other great industry in those days was 
wheat-growing. Unfernced miles on miles of 
grain stretched out to the horizon on our level 
valley floor—owned by the section (square- 
mile), by the thousand acres, and in one or 
two instances, ten thousand acres. Now the 
wheat kings, too, have lost their kingdoms. 
Orchards, vineyards, dairy farms, have broken 
up the great estates into smaller ranches, which, 
by the way, with the influx of new population, 
are gradually coming to be called “farms.” 
The expansive glory of our past is succeeded 
by more intensive and diversified industries. 

Fifteen years ago we were beginning to feel 
the change—especially in politics. The pioneers 
remembered when the first Republican vote 
was cast in the county, and that armed Demo- 
crats had tried to find who cast it that they 
might run him out. Now there were enough 
Republicans to support a daily paper, and to 
cast a respectable vote at elections, Our popu- 
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lation was increasing fast, but immigration from 
the South was at a stand-still. Our new 
settlers were from Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and 
most largely from Illinois. Their political 
influence was changing the vote of the county 
until to-day it is pretty evenly divided, with a 
general leaning toward the Republican side. 

Their influence in education, too, was soon 
visible. Among them were many graduates 
of Yale and Harvard and Ann Arbor—heirs of 
the New England tradition of education in 
public schools, with a grafting of Middle 
Western ideas of pronunciation tacked on to it. 
Where we youngsters had droned our less 
in the soft, r-less speech of our fathers, we were 
soon nervously calling a dog that unspeakably 
atrocious d-Yankee o-g, instead of our old 
friendly, euphonious “dawg.” “Coffee” went 
the same path, and our parents jeered or 
groaned. But when they were addressed as 
motherrrr and fatherrr indignation took the 
place of zidicule. But there was no help for it, 
and the other luckless youngsters of Southern 
parents who have succeeded us, both by precept 
and by the example of their Northern play- 
mates, have had torn from them their birthright 
of the most pleasing speech this country knows. 
Only some of the girls—like most women, more 
conservative of habit and tradition—retain the 
accent of their mothers. 

But the methods of teaching generally have 
changed with our pronunciation. We have 
adopted all the latest wrinkles in pedagogy. 
We have gymnasium work every day. We 
teach manual training, as an elective study in 
the grammar grades and high school. We 
have nature study classes that go botanizing 
or zodlogizing about the edge of town, and that 
dissect frogs in the class-room. Our high 
school students talk glibly of the chemical 
“Jab.” and the physical “lab.” They publish 
a school paper every month, written and 
edited by the students. They have a “student 
body,” an organization that controls the paper, 
school athletics, the school orchestra, and other 
student activities. _ The town supports a ~ 
“parental school,”’ which gives special attention 
and instruction to truant, wayward, or back- 
ward children. Our teachers attend summer 
schools and teachers’ institutes and otherwise 
display an amazing activity and interest and 
initiative in their work, compared to our 
plodding teachers of fifteen years ago. Verily 
the influence of Massachusetts has done us 
wondrous things. 
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_ Our boys and girls are correspondingly more 

eager for the benefits of education, and they 
use much energy to obtain them. The boys 
work during the summer vacation in the vine- 
yards, orchards, canneries, and stores, to earn 
money for the next term at college. The girls 
who go are usually supplied with funds by 
their families, but nearly all the boys, even 
those whose parents could afford it, earn their 
own way. The formula of our fathers is, “ You 
may ‘go’ to college if you will—and we hope 
you will; but if you have to be ‘sent’ it will do 
you no good.” We do not yet insist on educa- 
tion for generai culture, but when the getting 
of it involves practical work and a display of 
character, it is approved for those things alone. 

Most of our college-bred boys come back 
home and apply their learning to home prob- 
lems, and the girls, as elsewhere, teach school 
or marry. They haven’t many other alterna- 
tives—except to work in the stores or as clerks 
in the courthouse, the latter being an occasional 
variation of their usual course. 

In those days there was still a good deal of 
the crudeness of the frontier in our administra- 
tion of justice. One old Missourian, justice 
of the peace, in a battery case, discovered that 
the plaintiff had called the defendant a liar, 
and that the insult had started the assault. 

“Do you admit calling the defendant a 
liar?” demanded the old judge. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the plaintiff. 

“Complaint dismissed,” growled his honor. 
“Where I come from, to call a man a liar is to 
strike the first blow. Defendant struck in 
self-defense.” 

In another case the attorneys for opposing 
clients had persisted in threats of personal 
violence upon one another, in spite of warnings 
from the judge. At length the court’s patience 
was exhausted by their windy mouthings, and 
he called out contemptuously to the sheriff: 

“Bailiff, announce a recess of ten minutes 
while these damned fools fight it out.” 

There was no fight, and the case continued 
in peace. 

Our grievances were even, sometimes, settled 
in true frontier fashion with knife or “gun” 
on the streets, but I realize now that these 
affrays were no more frequent nor spectacular 
than similar violence in New York City to-day. 
They were not, however, always so severely 
punished. 

But to-day we are more decorous in our court 
procedure, especially in sessions of the United 
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States District Court, where the majesty of 
Federal power is awesomely present. And 
our sheriff chases his criminal prey now in an 
automobile which enables him to spread posses 
over the county at an amazing rate. 

In our city government we note a great 
change. In those days, and for years after, 
our city boss was a little Portuguese whose wife 
taught him how to write his name after he had 
been for some time a city trustee. Shrewd and 
politic, he governed us to his own advantage 
until we gerrymandered him out of office by 
cutting up his district so that each of five 
parts of it was added to another more reputable 
district. 

His downfall was part of a moral uprising 
against frontier conditions in our town. We 
had a large floating population that came in 
summer to pick fruit and to work in the packing 
houses and canneries, and many of them were 
a rough sort who wanted plenty of saloons 
and places to gamble in. Then we had our 
own fast element, who could not be satisfied 
by our pure wines that we pressed by the 
million gallons, but must have green beer and 
the worst of bad whisky, as if our summers 
were not already hot enough to fry a man’s 
brains out. In consequence, we had about one 
saloon for every twenty-five grown men of our 
permanent population. Every saloon was also 
a gambling place, where poker, faro, pedro, 
keno, and the mechanical nickel-in-the-slot- 
machine card games were played to the accom- 
paniment of piano or hand organ or music box 
and boisterous laughter and coarse jokes and 
loud cursing. Our downtown streets were not 
pleasant for decent women. Our outlying 
streets were not safe for any but armed men 
after dark. Even our ancestral town function 
of going to the post-office Sunday evenings at 
five o’clock was marred by the presence of 
drunken and rowdy men and boys fresh from 
Sunday horse-races and ball games and open 
saloons. The hold-up habit got to be too 
popular, even in the plaza at night. Our city 
officials were corrupt and connived at some of 
the disorder, and were otherwise incompetent. 
With open drinking, open gambling, Chinese 
lotteries, and other vices, we were a “wide 
open” town. 

Then the sober citizens who wanted to sleep 
o’ nights, to walk the streets when they chose, 
without insult or assault, voted in a new city 
charter, giving the town practically government 
by commission, with almost complete authority 
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in the mayor’s hands. Next they elected a 
non-partisan set of officials from the decent 
element. After a stiff fight the open gambling 
was stopped. The nickel-in-the-slot machines 
were the hardest to root out, but they had to go. 
The hours of opening of saloons were regulated 
better. The police department was improved 
and lawlessness stamped out. The Chinese 
lotteries were pretty well cleaned up. 

We are still far from model in our regulation 
of these things, but our town is no longer a 
frontier inferno, and it is a better place for a 
boy to grow up in than it used to be. 

Socially, our regeneration has passed through 
some important evolutions. The women began 
it—that was their job while the men cleaned up 
politics—with some literary clubs. Culture 
soon stalked in our midst with thunderous 
tread. Our ladies dissected Shakespeare and 
probed Browning’s mysteries, and recovered 
from these fatiguing operations with tea. The 
encyclopedias in the public library grew worn 
and aged, as the pursuit for culture galloped 
through them. Books on art—pardon, Art— 
were in demand. The favorite authors of all 
ages were kept day and night in uniform at 
call, even including that prolific old standby, 
Mr. “Ibid,” whose works one lady demanded 
should be included in the reading course of one 
study club. Even to this day our women’s 
clubs flourish and are increasingly useful. They 
have brought an esthetic element into our life 
that we were wofully lacking in. They have 
brought lecturers to our town who have told 
us of the progress of art and science all over 
the world. They have brought great musicians 
—Paderewski, Ysaye, Hoffman, Gadski, and 
their like—to interpret the world’s best music 
for us. They have led the movement for more 
beautiful avenues about our town. And where 
we were once only amused or indulgent with 
their work, we now take it seriously and thank 
them for its results, as they deserve. 

We draw social lines, perhaps loosely, but 
still they are there. Our Southern remnant 
hangs together fairly well, rallying around the 
organization of the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy and an occasional supper of ’possum, with 
yams, from down South. Then the pioneers 
of the county, who still call everything east of 
the mountains “the States,” form a looser 
social circle. Of course, the churches form 
their own centres of social activity. The labor 
unions—we are unionized clear through from 
cooks to retail clerks—whose members are 
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nearly all members of “fraternal orders,”’ 
centre their relaxation around these orders. 

Then we have our vulgar rich crowd. The 
rest of us disapprove of them. ‘There is too 
much drinking and gambling and smoking by 
men and women in that crowd, and we frown 
on them. Some of the women break into the 
culture clubs and are socially redeemed, but 
we let most of them go their vulgar, boisterous 
ostentatious way, ignoring them. But we must 
confess that they seem to get a good deal of 
gross animal enjoyment out of life, which 
irritates us. They are “common,” and we 
don’t understand why they should have the 
money when we could use it so much better to 
minister to our higher and more delicate 
cravings. 

Not all our rich people, of course, nor any- 
thing like all of them, come under the head of 
our “vulgar” rich. Most of our well-to-do 
people are simply ourselves grown a little better 
off than our neighbors, and our new possessions 
do not affect our neighborliness nor our 
manners. Some of our richest citizens are even 
conspicuously public spirited, being leaders in 
the support of our library, our Y. M. C. A., our 
good roads movement, and our political reforms. 

Our social diversions have improved in some 
respects. Fifteen years ago, in the hot weather, 
the ladies went to the Coast or the mountains to 
keep cool, while the men worked and perspired 
in the valley town. Thus grew up the Alfalfa 
Club, or order of temporary widowers. The 
members met in the cool of the evening on some 
man’s lawn, with a keg of beer for refreshments, 
and proceeded to make Rome howl with song 
and story. At about ten o’clock the Wiener- 
wurst band appeared, consisting of musicians— 
or at least men with musical instruments— 
dressed in ragamuffin style, each man playing 
a different tune, the whole discord being a 
chorus for the high-pitched cornet’s air which 
was invariably “There’ll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night.” 

The Alfalfa Club is a tradition now, and the 
Gentlemen’s Club is its successor. This latter 
has pleasant quarters and is run like any well- 
ordered men’s club anywhere. Its membership 
includes many of the best professional and 
business men in town. 

Our social progress now is chronicled in a 
Society column in the papers—I had almost 
forgot to say that we have three daily papers 
now, with full press dispatches. Here we print 
the picture of yesterday’s bride and groom, or 
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of this week’s most popular visitor or most 
successful hostess or most charming debutante. 
But we are democratic in our town—we have 
to be, or be lonesome—and the weddings of 
our ultra-fashionables go into the same august 
column with the wedding of the blacksmith’s 
daughter and the butcher’s son. It would be 
indiscreet of the banker’s wife to protest, for the 
banker of to-day was a blacksmith fifteen years 
ago, and everybody knows it. But the society 
reporters give the banker’s wife her revenge, 
for when a fashionable crowd spends Sunday 
with a hostess it goes into the paper as a “ week- 
end party,” while the same affair in humbler 
circles appears as plain “stayed over Sunday.” 

Seclusion, also, is a retreat for pride of caste. 
We used to build a house wherever we could 
get a lot. we liked, but lately our Brahmins are 
flocking together in exclusive residence dis- 
tricts. Only the elect are encouraged to enter 
these districts and they are expected to maintain 
a certain standard of appearances. 
this is an old story in Eastern towns, but it is a 
new thing for us. We are separating along 
worldly lines, and the old comradeship of 
“classes” is less and less evident. 

Our religious ideas have passed through 
some transitions. We used to be mainly 
“shouting”? Methodists, and we “got” religion 
at revivals and camp-meetings. These gather- 
ings were tense with emotional excitement. 
Children, at these meetings, their feelings 
wrought upon by pulpit “threats of hell and 
hopes of paradise,” by crying women and 
groaning men, went forward to the “ mourners’ 
bench” and underwent an agony of mental 
torture in an effort to become “converted ””— 
from what they did not know, nor to what, 
nor least of all, why. Sometimes they got 
religion and kept it; sometimes they got it 
and lost it the week after; sometimes 
they did not get it at all. Whatever they got 
was purely an emotional experience, pure 
unreason, often a bitter haunting experience, 
that led sometimes to insanity. 

To-day we are not so fond of revivals. We 
follow a little more closely St. Paul’s adjuration 
that we know some “reason for the faith that 
is in us,”’ before we accept the faith. Not that 
we are any less religious than we used to be, 
but we have more religions to choose from—so 
wide a range as all the Protestant denominations, 
Catholicism, Christian Science, Unitarianism, 
theosophy, and Buddhism. Naturally, with 
so many paths to salvation, we are more deliber- 
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ate in our choice, we must perforce stop and 
weigh their arguments and balance our faith 
against our reason. As a result, our religion 
is becoming less powerful as the guardian of 
certain traditions of personal conduct, and more 
powerful as a practical force for everyday 
efficient morality and _ neighborliness, which 
latter is, after all, the substance of most 
religion. And we have fewer people with a 
conception of religion like that of one young 
enthusiast in our town who declined a chance 
to go to college because he had “decided to 
serve the Lord instead.” 

Other agencies—semi-religious—help -in this 
better movement. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been revived under the friendly 
coéperation of our business men, and its hand- 
some building, with gymnasium, and bathing 
pool, and reading room, is the lively centre of 
a seven-days-in-the-week religion that includes 
a morality of the body and of the mind and of 
social amiability as well as the more formal 
religion of dogmas about the soul, and hymns, 
and sermons, and rituals. We are realizing 
in religion what doctors are realizing in medi- 
cine, that the cure of the soul’s diseases, like 
the cure of the body’s diseases, is a more ardu- 
ous task than the prevention of disease. When 
young fellows are kept off the streets and their 
minds off of devilment by wholesome exercise 
that develops muscle and character and the 
spirit of team-work that is at the bottom of 
social order and respect for law, there is less of 
the devil’s fire to be fought by the churches. 

Our society for the prevention of various 
things—cruelty to children, cruelty to animals, 
and the like—as most societies for the perform- 
ance of thankless jobs, has only one really 
active member, and he the butt of countless 
jokes. But with a zealot’s enthusiasm he 
pursues his work with ardor unquenchable, 
and after all we are grateful to him, when we 
stop to put ourselves in the place of the helpless 
whom he serves. His work is a good one, and 
it eases Our consciences to know that somebody 
else is doing it, and we are glad he enjoys his 
unpleasant task. 

We are getting to be—no, we are—great 
readers. We had our free public library long 
before Mr. Carnegie gave us a better, permanent 
home for it, and we have used it with increasing 
pleasure. Most of us are not very profound 
in our choice of books: the librarians complain 
that they are forever asked for “something 
new” to read —the newest fiction, But we 
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have the reading habit, as a people. Some of 
our younger people have the reading disease: 
no other word describes the passion for the 
printed page that hunches them up over books 
when they had better be at play, and gives the 
optician his harvest. But even this mania for 
anything to read, regardless of quality, is a 
cheerful thing. It is a part of our craving for 
improvement, for freedom from the common- 
place, for education. By it imaginations are 
stirred and ambitions aroused, that lead many 
of the readers into braver fields of endeavor 
than they would have dreamed were possible 
in the little world around them. 

Our desire to travel, too, feeds on minds 
thus disturbed by images of unseen things. A 
few years ago we were in the midst of “hard 
times,” so hard that when one young fellow 
succeeded in borrowing a hundred dollars to 
go East on, one of our bank presidents went to 
him to find out where he got it, as he would 
like to borrow that much himself and couldn’t 
get it. But to-day, with “flush” times, good 
crops selling at high prices, and the bank 
accounts fairly full, we have set our hearts on 
seeing the places we have read and dreamed 
about. Hardly any of us need deny ourselves 
a trip to San Francisco or Los Angeles: many 
go “back East’’—to our eyes what “out West” 
is to the Easterner: some even go to Europe, or 
Hawaii, or Alaska, or Japan. We spend our 
margin of savings on these expeditions, and 
then usually we come back pretty well content 
with our own town. We have learned that 
people everywhere live just about as we do; 
that folks in New York have as much trouble 
and complain as much of the narrowness of 
their horizon as we do; in short, that we are 
pretty well off. And when we return we realize 
the preciousness of old friendships and accus- 
tomed paths and familiar faces. What we 
have seen better done elsewhere we strive to 
improve in our town, but that is building up a 
familiar structure, and not a reckless throwing 
away of valuable associations. ‘Travel becomes 
thus part of our education in knowledge, in 
the broadening of our sympathies, and in con- 
tentment with our own way of living. 

We are progressing in our amusements, too. 
A larger proportion of our people enter into the 
spirit of play than formerly—I mean the older 
people. Our grown business men have taken 
to handball on Y. M. C. A. courts, and they and 
the principals of the schools and even some 
of our preachers aid and encourage the field 
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meets and ball games of the boys. They even 
tried golf for a time, but that did not work out 
very well; it did not seem to satisfy our more 
nervous temperament and our desire for 
“results,” and our craving for sharp com- 
petition. Tennis suits us better. One club 
that began in high school days continues with 
almost unbroken membership now that the 
boys who founded it are men with children ten 
years old. 

Looking back over fifteen years of pretty 
rapid changes in our town, it seems to me we 
have done mighty well. Ours is a good place 
to live in. Here we find full satisfaction of our 
social instincts—we have our friends, the 
pleasant sight of familiar faces even of people 
we do not know, our snug social groups and 
social gatherings. Education for us, without 
our town, would be less sufficient, less enjoy- 
able. Our business requires such a centre. 
But for the town, music and the theatres would 
be difficult pleasures, rarely attained. Travel 
would be less. We should have no circus, no 
Fourth of July parade. 

In other words, we are the focus of activities 
in our neighborhood; we are to our vicinity 
what New York is to the country at large, the 
centre of the pleasures and benefits and con- 
veniences that gather around the concentrating 
point of business anywhere. We are our local 
metropolis. 

And the destiny of the country is bound up 
in such places as this. They are a vital part 
of our national machinery of government, of 
industry, of commerce, of education, of democ- 
racy. Where the country supplies the raw 
material—men and products—we perform the 
first labor of polishing them and shaping them 
for greater uses. We sort them, work them 
over, distribute them. We are a half-way 
house toward the more complex and refined 
products of civilization, and we are _indis- 
pensable. Our life is much the same as the 
life in cities of the same size all over the United 
States, and in that fact lies the importance of 
understanding our life. We are the secondary 
units of a coherent nationality, as important 
in the unity of the country as the states. 

Perhaps it is significant of the future direc- 
tion of our influence that in our case the New 
England stock of people, with their New 
England educational ideals and their political 
faith and their sterner business training, are 
rather getting the better of the Southern 
element. 











A NEW KIND OF INSURANCE 


HOW ONE COMPANY INSURES ITS MEN AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


BY 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


back on when wages stop and expenses 

double. The only sort of insurance 
that most of them know is industrial insurance, 
the most expensive in the world, and they 
have to die to be benefited by it! True, they 
find, often to their cost, that the employer 
knows of another kind of insurance; but only 
in the case where he has been guilty of negli- 
gence do the men profit by it. The negligence 
may have been that of a fellow servant; there 
is no recovery. Even if the man has been 
negligent himself, that does not make his suffer- 
ing or that of those dependent on him the less. 

In any case, the employer seldom figures ex- 
cept as he is forced todo so. That is why it is 
interesting to note what one large corporation 
is doing for its employees that are injured, 
in order to help them over this period of storm 
and stress. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, the largest 
power generating plant in New York began 
the experiment of dealing with the men who 
are injured in their employ—not according to 
the legal liability incurred but according to the 
moral liability. 

Among its 3,800 men, with a pay-roll of about 
$2,500,000, there were, in the calendar year of 
1906, 751 accidents; and the company cared for 
every one of them ata cost, in wages paid, of 
$13,056.82. Of these 751 cases, 459 were 
accidents of such a nature as to lay up the 
victims, resulting in the payment of wages 
full time until the men returned to work, to the 
equivalent of 1,223 weeks’ wages. These 
cases included men injured by their own, their 
fellow servants,’ and the company’s negli- 
gence. In 84 more cases where the company 
had absolutely no liability and the men had 
been grossly careless, half-time was paid. 

The men received far more than they 
would have received under the system of 
liability insurance, for, by the most liberal 
construction, in only 51 ceses was the com- 
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pany legally liable. In 613 cases, the em- 
ployees themselves were clearly at fault, and 
in 87 cases it was clearly the act of a fellow- 
servant. That is to say, the cost of some 
700 accidents was accepted by the corporation, 
which, according to strict legal rules, need not 
have been accepted. 

Here is how it turned out: During the year 
from May 1, 1905, to May 1, 1906, the premium 
that the company would have paid for liability 
insurance would have been $21,396.19. Of 
this, the sum that would have been returned 
by the insurance company for allowance of 
expenditures for “first aid’? would have been 
$1,538. That is, there would have been paid 
$19,858.19. But, instead, the company as- 
sumed the handling of its accidents itself, 
with the cost in doctors’ bills of $6,297, and in 
druggists’ bills of $1,122.17, paying the wages 
of the men while they were disabled to the 
amount in that fiscal year of $10,851.33—a 
total of, $18,270.50. That is to say, the cash 
saving was $1,587.69. 

One of the officers was asked why they had 
given up settling along the line of strict legal 
liability. “This business is one that calls 
for extreme fidelity on the part of the men,” he 
said, “in many emergencies, for instance, there 
is real risk. The moving machinery and the 
electrical feature make the occupation hazard- 
ous. The employee must feel that his welfare 
is assured or he might falter at the critical 
moment. This may not be the cheapest way 
to settle, though it seems to have been so far. 
That will take five or six years’ experience to 
determine. But it gives us a free hand to deal 
justly with our employees so that they will 
know that they are going to be taken care of 
if anything happens to them. We can treat 
each case upon its merits and not according 
to legal necessity. Even if it does turn out to 
cost more than the legal liability would, it 
will pay, we think, in increased efficiency of 
the men,” 

















A BUILDING FORTY-SEVEN STORIES HIGH 


NINETY FEET UNDERGROUND, PROOF AGAINST FIRE, EARTHQUAKE, AND HURRICANES 
BY 


CHARLES M. RIPLEY 


advanced to such a point that problems 

new even to this class of architecture 
are being met. The new Singer Building, 
in lower New York, will be the tallest building 
in the world—forty-seven stories in height, ris- 
ing 612 feet above the street. 

When completed, this office-building will 
have a floor space equivalent to a one-story 
building covering twenty city blocks. To con- 
centrate such an immense space upon a total 
area of but 26,000 square feet, presents at once 
the serious question of sufficient light and air. 
Usually, a high building is designed to cover 
as much of the area of the lot as possible, 
thereby cutting off the light of surrounding 
buildings. For this reason dark offices are multi- 
plying in the largest American cities. And many 
buildings that are now well lighted must soon 
depend wholly or in part upon artificial light, 
as adjacent buildings are extended upward. 
All the offices of the Singer Building will be well 
lighted, but the building adjoining it will not 
suffer. The part of the building that will be 
carried up forty-seven stories will occupy but 
one-sixth of the lot; the remainder will be 
only fourteen stories in height. This high 
portion will also be in approximately the 
centre of the new building. Thus every 
office will be well lighted without a sacrifice 
of real estate values that would be commer- 
cially impracticable. ‘The location of the high 
tower near the centre of the lot also makes 
it possible for nearby offices to share the sun- 
light. 

It is claimed that the safest parts of this 
building in time of earthquake will be the 
highest stories. The lesson of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake is that “the steel-frame 
structure is the best earthquake resister.” 
The steel-frame building is constructed very 
much like a bird-cage, while an ordinary build- 
ing of brick is a house of cards in comparison. 
The only possibility of danger to the tenants in 
this high building will be the dislodgement of 
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masonry; this, of course, would affect only the 
lower floors. 

The danger of fire has been eliminated, 
for inflammable material has been entirely 
omitted. Even so-called ' “fire-proof” wood 
has been barred. Nothing but metal, stone, 
and baked clay enters into its construction. 
Even the small plugs of wood usually inserted 
into the wall to receive nails used in hanging 
pictures have been excluded. The fires in 
Baltimore and San Francisco proved that the 
alleged “fire-proof” building is not fire-proof, 
for wooden floors, window-frames, and trim- 
mings for such a building amount to millions 
of feet of lumber. 

Before beginning construction, “test borings’’ 
were made in order that the engineers 
might know the exact condition of the soil 
underneath the site of the building. These 
borings are similar to the sample “plug” which 
the careful buyer of watermelons demands in 
advance. The process of building foundations 
must be modified if large boulders are to be 
encountered during the work. Four test 
borings were driven down eighty to one hun- 
dred feet below the surface of Broadway to 
explore the ground for irregularities in the soil. 
After bed-rock was reached, these cores were 
driven several feet into the rock; here it was 
necessary to use drills with diamonds set around 
the cutting edge. A careful drawing was made 
so that the exact kind of soil at any distance 
below the street could be known at any time, 
and an actual core several feet in length was 
lifted out of the rock and examined in the office 
of the architect. This was considered neces- 
sary in order to be sure that the rock found 
was bed-rock and not merely a huge boulder. 
In each instance the cores brought up proved 
conclusively that the building would rest upon 
a foundation amply firm. Another reason 
for taking the test borings was to allow a close 
estimate of the cost of the foundation structure 
to be made. 

The foundation work presented some inter- 
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esting problems. The tower alone will weigh 
more than 18,000 tons. This great weight 
must be concentrated upon an area 65 feet 
square, with go feet of mud and wet sand 
between the surface and -bed-rock. The con- 
tractor for the foundation must not only guar- 
antee the new building against settling or 
leaning for generations to come, but he is also 
_ held responsible for any damage done to neigh- 
boring buildings during the course of construc- 
tion. The foundations must rest on bed-rock. 

The ground in this part of New York City 
_ is saturated with water to such an extent as to 
be fluid; hence the old method of “cellar- 
digging” is impossible. Every. building in 
the vicinity would begin to settle, and would 
eventually collapse. The Singer Building on 
its present location would have been an utter 
impossibility a dozen years ago, before the 
development of the pneumatic caisson process 
of foundation building. 

The pneumatic caisson is a huge timber box, 
open at the bottom and with a small entrance 
hole in the top. It is made air and water-tight 
and is filled with compressed air, which is 
prevented from escaping from the entrance by 
two successive trap-doors, a patented device 
known as the “air-lock.”’ This caisson, con- 
taining workmen with picks and shovels, sinks 
lower and lower through the wet soil as the 
forty-five pounds of compressed air crowds the 
water away from under it and the men hoist 
the solid material to the top through the air- 
lock. As the men excavate they stand on 
comparatively dry earth, yet the soil scarcely 
two feet below them is full of quick-sand or 
wet mud. With the old-time method, tons of 
water and slime would have to be pumped out 
and hoisted, making of the foundation hole 
often a mere cess-pool. 

As the caisson sinks still lower, it becomes 
necessary to attach to the entrance hole a steel 
shaft reaching up to the street level so that the 
workmen, in frequent changes of shift, can 
relieve each other of the strain due to the com- 
pressed air. A dozen of these “sand-hogs” 
work by electric light in each caisson—stripped 
to the waist, even in the dead of winter, for the 
earth is not susceptible to outside temperature 
changes at such depth. Meanwhile, the roof 
of the caisson is being covered with layer after 
layer of concrete. Each layer is exactly the 
same size as the caisson and each hardens 
in the open air before it gradually sinks, pressing 
the wooden box deeper into the ground. New 
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lengths of the steel entrance shaft are added for 
the laborers, now eighty feet below the side- 
walk. These men climb up and down a hatch- 
way surrounded on all sides by the solid con- 
crete upon which later the building is to rest. 
Bucket after bucket of débris is hoisted up 
through this hatch-way. One contains a 
piece of antique Dutch ware; another brings up 
old Indian relics. Here the superintendent 
found a piece of wood that had been un- 
disturbed since lower Manhattan was under 
the sea. 

Slowly the descending pier of concrete sinks 
nearer its ultimate resting-place on the bed- 
rock. This pier, solid save for the entrance 
shaft down its centre, through which the men 
and materials pass, begins to penetrate the 
few feet of “hard-pan,” which lies just above 
its final resting-place. Now a geological 
expert is sent for; he descends the narrow 
shaft to determine if the proper bed-rock has 
been reached. 

If the rock stands inspection, every vestige 
of earth is hoisted to the outside air, fresh con- 
crete is lowered into the shaft and laid and 
tamped carefully on the rock. The entire 
caisson is then filled with concrete; the timber 
roof is torn out and that space filled also, the 
workmen retreating up the shaft as more and 
more concrete is laid and tamped in the former 
passage-way. The result is a solid concrete 
pier, its lower end resting on bed-rock and its 
upper end reaching up ninety feet to receive 
the load of the great steel column for which it 
was especially designed. There are twenty 
of these piers under the tower alone, each being 
approximately ten feet thick and twenty feet 
wide. The building will be bolted down 
with forty huge steel bolts, each six inches in 
diameter. This precaution is sufficient to hold 
up the building against a hurricane exerting 
a pressure of thirty pounds per square foot. 
No wind has ever been known to exert more 
than ten pounds pressure per square foot. The 
weight of the tower alone is sufficient to hold 
against any gale reasonably to be expected. The 
forty steel bolts are imbedded in the concrete 
foundations to a depth of fifty feet below the 
lower basement floor. Concrete grips any 
steel that it may surround with a tenacity that 
in some cases is more than ample to break the 
steel under strain before it could be dislodged 
by the pull. Concrete will also protect the 
steel from the action of water and of the 
atmosphere. The upper part of each bolt is 
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attached to the base of the great steel column 
above. : 

The elevator service of the building will 
have several new features. In addition to the 
“locals” and the usual “through express” 
elevators to the upper floors, there will be a 
“shuttle” elevator for some of the intermediate 
stories. Of the nine elevators which will be in 
the tower, four will go to the thirteenth floor 
only; three will go from the first to the thirty- 
fifth floor; one from the first to the forty- 
seventh floor; and the “shuttle” will run from 
the thirty-fifth to the thirty-eighth only. 

These elevators are of a type in use in 
only one New York office-building and they 
differ in a striking way from the elevators 
generally in use in this country. The usual 
type has a lifting cable that winds upon a drum 
as the car ascends and unwinds as the car 
descends. The drum is made to turn by an 
electric motor. This arrangement is undesir- 
able in this building; on account of the great 
height and corresponding length of the cables, 
the drum would be too large to fit into the 
available space. This difficult problem is 
solved by omitting the drum and by putting 
at the top of each shaft a motor and a wheel, 
directly on the shaft of the motor, over which 
the cables pass. One end of the cable is 
attached to the car and the other end to the 
weights which counterbalance the car. As 
the motor turns in one direction the car ascends; 
as it turns in the other direction the car 
descends. The elevators are equipped with 


apparatus for safety so constructed that if 
all the cables on top of the car should be 
severed the fall would be gradually and gently 
checked. In case of an excessive downward 
speed of the car, the governor under the floor 
automatically reaches out strong steel fingers 
on either side; these press down the steel 
blocks one on top of another as the car de- 
scends until the increased friction of these 
many blocks, which fit very tightly around the 
wires, stops the descent without a single jar 
and perhaps without the passengers realizing 
that anything has happened. 
A radical departure has been made by the 
owners in the letting of contracts for the con- 
struction. There is no general contractor. 
The “general contractor” is a middle man 
who accepts the entire responsibility for con- 
structing a building but who does only a portion 
of the work himself and ‘“‘farms out”’ the rest, 
upon which he either charges a commission or 
makes a profit by charging more than he pays. 
In this case the owners preferred to make con- 
tracts directly with the men doing the work. 
Thus they contracted with the several com- 
panies for the foundation work, the elevators, 
the brick work, etc. Altogether, nearly a 
hundred contracts were let direct. Thus the 
owner and the architect are brought in direct 
contact with the contractors actually doing 
the work and can maintain a more satisfactory 
supervision. The work of construction was 
begun May 1, 1906, and it is expected that it 
will be completed by January, 1908. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


A NETWORK OF RAILROADS TO REACH THE PORTS — MOROS, 
TAGALOGS, AND IGORROTES NOW AT WORK WITH PICK AND SHOVEL 


BY 


PERCIVAL E. FANSLER 


HEN Secretary Taft revisits the scene 

of his former labors in the Philip- 

pines, he will find the islands entering 

upon a new and important era in their history. 
Twenty-five thousand little brown Filipinos, 


high privates in a great industrial army, are 
divided among a hundred or more camps in 


the islands of Panay, Negros, and Luzon. 
Held together by the admirable system of an 
American railroad organization, these one-time 
savages have laid aside the bolo for the shovel 
and are building their future arteries of traffic, 
Moros and Tagalogs working together. 

A construction camp in the Philippines is 
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quite different from one in this country. A 
discordant brass band marches at the head of 
the men when they start for work at daybreak. 
“There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night” is the tune, and the men know 
every note of it, for it is played at the Sunday 
cock-fights, in the churches, for dances, and 
even at funerals. 

Gaily the men troop along, whistling with the 
band or shouting in a sorry attempt to pro- 
nounce the English words. Loin-cloth and 
straw hat suffice for clothing, and their beauti- 
fully moulded bodies shine like burnished 
copper. Arriving at a great cut in a mountain 
side, they are handed their time checks by the 
foremen, who are also natives, and work begins 
in earnest. The band takes up its station 
under a cacao tree and keeps the music going. 
A young college man in charge of the camp 
gallops up on a flea-bitten pony and climbs to 
a high platform from which he can watch the 
progress of the work. The tropical sun beats 
down with the heat of a blast furnace, and 
naked water-boys with hides of water and 
cocoanut cups pass among the toilers. Earth 
and rock are loaded into small cars and pushed 
down a snaky track to be dumped into a ravine 
two hundred yards away. 

When the whistle blows at noon, the foremen 
distribute peseta pieces to the workers, who 
quickly pass them over to the crude lunch 
“shacks” for a wholesome meal of rice and 
boiled vegetables. When natives were first 
hired, it was noticed that they would “loaf” 
around at noon without eating, and were unfit 
for work in the afternoon. They were told 
through an interpreter that they should use a 
part of their wages for lunch, but they were not 
impressed with the plan. Finally an ingen- 
ious American hit upon the scheme of doling 
out a peseta at noon for lunch, and there was 
no more trouble. 

After the mid-day heat has somewhat abated, 
work starts again. The bandmaster quickens 
the tempo like a cockswain hitting up the stroke 
in a ’varsity race, and the men charge the 
mountain side with yells, swinging picks in 
time with the music. As darkness falls they 
return to camp, chattering and placing bets on 
the next cock-fight. The camp is laid out in 
streets with military precision, with neatly 
thatched nipa huts for the men and roomy tents 
for the Americans in charge. The camp site 
is well drained and has a hospital tent with 
white cots and a trained nurse. 
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A long, thatched building filled with tables 
is the rendezvous of the men at night. Here 
they are served with a well-cooked supper. 
Then the wives and children of the Filipinos, 
resplendent in gay calicos, dance until 10:30, 
when all the workmen are sent to bed. 

While the dance is in progress, some stocky 
Igorrote, attired in a loin-cloth and battered 
derby hat, cautiously lifts the flap of head- 
quarters tent, where the engineers are figuring 
up the pay-roll. Edging up to the interpreter, 
he begins a plaintive recital. The interpreter 
listens with a smile. 

“He’s been up in the hills, burying his grand- 
mother,” he said, turning to the chief. 

“What’s your number ?”’ asks the chief. 

A brass tag about the man’s neck supplies 
the information. Turning to his book, the 
timekeeper looks up the man’s record. 

“Well, I'll let him off this time; it’s only the 
ninth that I have record of!” 

The Filipino clings to the ‘grandmother 
fable” and uses it blandly upon every occasion. 
It is difficult to keep him at work during the 
entire month; once or twice during that period 
he disappears for a couple of days, but he 
invariably returns to work with the time-worn 
explanation. 

This camp is duplicated at intervals along 
the 600 miles of railroad now under con- 
struction, each camp presided over by a young 
American, recruited from Purdue, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Cornell, Massachusetts ‘“Tech.,” 
and other technical colleges. Nearly all have 
had several years of practical railroading under 
the best builders and operators in the country, 
arid they are demonstrating what young 
engineers can do when thrown upon their own 
resources thousands of miles from home. 


THE NATIVE AS A WORKMAN 


The Filipino was not a promising laborer. 
An American contractor who converted the 
old horse-car lines of Manila into a model 
electric system advertised for laborers; when 
several hundred had been gathered in, they 
were offered inducements to start at once. 
A shaking of heads and mutterings in several 
dialects was translated by the interpreters into 
a refusal to begin without having first been paid 
the week’s wage. It seems that it had been 
customary during the Spanish régime to engage 
Filipinos to perform certain work, upon the 
completion of which they were paid only a 
portion of the promised sum or dismissed 
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without pay. It was but natural that this state 
of affairs, continuing throughout many genera- 
tions, should bring the native to a point where 
he demanded his pay in advance. 

Prepayment for labor was, of course, out of 
accord with modern methods, but ingenuity 
solved the problem. A box of brass checks, 
like those commonly used in factories, was found 
and every native went to work with a check 
hung about his neck. The natives were told 
that this new money must be kept until pay- 
day, when it would be changed into dollars. 
After a few weeks had gone by the Filipinos 
realized that the checks had no real value, 
but that the American firm was treating them 
fairly; then they became reconciled to the 
ordinary system and it has continued in force. 

As soon as it was understood that the Amer- 
icans were honest, contractors in and about 
the larger cities had no trouble in securing 
labor in sufficient quantity. But another 
difficulty arose—one more or less common to 
all tropical and Latin countries. There are 
only about four months in the year when work 
of any consequence can be accomplished— 
January, February, March, and May. During 
the rainy season construction work in the 
country is out of the question, for even the roads 
are impassable. Throughout other parts of 
the year frequent saints’ days and fiestas 
depopulate the camps. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these fiestas will be blotted from the 
calendar one by one until only the more impor- 
tant feast days remain. 

But the native likes to gamble, and the cock- 
fight and pony-race wring from him the last 
cent of a week’s pay. If he is lucky in his 
gaming, he will probably buy a pen of birds, 
and then he is supremely happy. When he 
travels, he may leave his family at home but a 
bird is tucked under his arm; this queer pair 
is a common sight on the railroads of northern 
Luzon and on the electric lines of Manila. 
The Filipino is especially fond of music and 
gaiety, but he is devoted to his home and 
family. Although not naturally fond of work, 
he is willing to work for good food and pleasant 
surroundings. Money is not an object to him, 
but a little is necessary to enable him to pay 
taxes and gamble. In some parts of the 
Islands coins are used only as ornaments, and 
labor can often be paid for with trinkets. A 
shirt of army pattern constitutes a full suit of 
clothing for a native and often becomes his 
most prized possession. A blanket satisfies 
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the longing of a lifetime, and an old derby or 
silk hat marks the owner as a man of affairs. 

In the time that has elapsed since the Amer- 
ican occupation, the Filipino has justified the 
confidence of those who argued that he needed 
only tactful and helpful supervision to develop 
him into a valuable workman and a useful 
citizen. About five years ago American inter- 
ests joined in securing a franchise for an electric 
railway and lighting system in Manila. Three 
years were required to build the machinery 
and equipment in American shops, to ship it to 
Manila, to lay forty miles of track, erect miles 
of “feeder wires,” and put into operation the 
finest electric property west of the Golden Gate. 
The tall chimney of the power house is the first 
object sighted from an incoming steamer, and 
it was erected entirely by natives. Moros and 
Tagalogs joined in excavating for the power 
house; Igorrotes dropped the ties into place, 
spiked down the shining rails, and lifted the 
steel poles into position; Ilocanos soon learned 
the art of heating iron rivets and deftly tossing 
them toa fellow workman high up in the steel 
structure of the power house. 


TEACHING THE USE OF TOOLS 


At first it was difficult to instruct the men in 
the use of such simple tools as the pick, shovel, 
and wheelbarrow. This had to be done 
through an interpreter, but the men were quick 
to learn. But the wheelbarrow was a mystery. 
Any one with a grain of intelligence could see 
that the barrow was to be filled with earth, 
stone, or whatever was to be moved. Ordi- 
narily it would be filled with the hands, but they 
saw that this new tool of the Americano, the 
shovel, would do it quicker. But when full, 
the barrow was balanced on the head, as are 
all bundles in the Philippines, and carried to its 
destination! Then “the big boss” showed the 
interpreter how to roll it. It was difficult for 
them, at first, to balance the load on a single 
wheel, but with a little practice it became easy. 
That, in a nutshell, is the story of the appren- 
ticeship of the Filipino. Ifthe foreman swore at 
Miguel for “loafing” instead of shoveling sand 
into the barrow, ten to one Miguel would drop 
the shovel and begin to scoop up the sand with 
his hands. This reversion to primitive methods 
when confused or frightened is only natural 
to one who has a lifetime and an ancestry of 
primitive customs behind him and only a year 
of training in the use of modern tools. 

The more capable of the natives used in the 
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construction of the Manila electric railway 
system have been retained and trained in the 
shops, with the result that they will probably 
be successfully used to repair cars and build 
the bodies of such new rolling stock as may from 
time to time be required. The Filipino is a 
born carpenter; given a bolo and a pile of bam- 
boo, he will in a few hours complete a house 
or set of furniture that would do credit to a 
well-trained artisan. In the use of machine 
tools he is, of course, unskilled; but the ease 
with which he learns is remarkable. Every 
one of the hundred or more electric cars in 
Manila is manned by Filipino motormen and 
conductors. Taken as a whole, they are much 
more tidy and attractive in appearance than 
men holding similar positions in American 
cities. 

It is difficu!t to arrive at a definite conclusion 
regarding the relative economy of laborers 
of different nationalities. Certain it is that the 
white man in that climate is but two-thirds 
as efficient as the ordinary white laborer in 
America. The Chief Engineer of the Benguet 
Road states that the average Filipino can do 
oxly one-fifth as much as a white man in 
America, and that he has found a single Igorrote 
to be worth three ordinary Filipinos. Arithmetic 
leads us then to the inference that the average 
Igorrote laborer can do practically as much 
work in a day as an average white laborer in 
the Philippines, and, of course, he receives 
but one-half as much pay. The same authority 
states that the American laborer in the Philip- 
pines is unreliable although competent. 

With the experience of the first five years, 
it is not to be wondered at that American 
interests decided that it would be feasible to 
construct a great railroad system in the Philip- 
pines entirely with native labor. Of course, 
not one in a thousand has any mental conception 
of a steam railroad. Yet they understand that 
it will give them a rapid and cheap means of 
getting their produce to market and they appre- 
ciate the fact that it will enable them to farm 
on a larger scale. 


THE NECESSITY FOR RAILROADS 


Goods which now cost $40 a ton to transport 
to the sea can be carried by the railroads for 
a small fraction of that sum, and the producer 
will therefore receive a greater return for his 
labor in production. 

During the dry season bullock carts can be 
used in some sections of the islands. They 





carry 600 pounds and cover fifteen miles a day, 
making the cost of this transportation from 
thirty-five cents to $1.50 a ton-mile. In some 
sections, nine-tenths of the transportation is 
accomplished by Igorrote packers, the other 
tenth by the aid of pack horses. At this busi- 
ness of what might be called long-distance 
express service, the Igorrote is a marvel. To 
take fifty pounds from Candon to Cervantes, 
forty-six miles, the round trip requires four to 
six days; he receives one and a half pesos, or 
seventy-five cents gold, and furnishes his own 
rations. Transportation of this sort may cost 
anywhere from $20 to $100 a ton. As a con- 
trast to these high rates, it might be stated that 
the charges of the Manila and Dagupan Rail- 
road average $5 to $10 per ton for a hundred- 
mile haul. 

The railroads now under construction will 
traverse tracts of uncultivated land, but the 
desire to own and work plantations along the 
railroads will undoubtedly become epidemic. 
The near future will see a large percentage of 
the population engaged in farming on a more 
or less comprehensive scale. The Government 
has provided against the inroads of foreign 
corporations by limiting the area that can be 
held by any one individual or corporation to 
about 2,000 acres. This law, together with 
the present low price of the land—from $1 to $3 
an acre—is in accord with the policy of “the 
Philippines for the Filipino.” Certainly the 
more capable natives will ultimately come into 
control of large haciendas, which will be worked 
by their less fortunate fellows. 

Philippine sugar will never become a menace 
to Cuban or local supply for the United States. 
All that can be raised in the islands will find 
a ready market at a good price in China. The 
coastwise trade is largely in the hands of 
Chinese merchants, and they have, in the past, 
marketed the entire sugar crop of the islands. 

Naturally the location of the trunk lines on 
the various islands was made to conform to 
the richest territory; the roads were planned 
to extend from the more important sea-ports 
through those parts of the island from which 
the largest return in the way of freight and 
passenger traffic might be expected. 

The density of population in the surveyed 
districts is almost incredible, even when con- 
sidered in the light of the most thickly settled 
sections of the United States. For instance, the 
average population of the island of Cebu is 
350 persons per square mile, and a large portion 
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of this is concentrated so as to make the average 
along the projected railroad lines from 2,000 
to 3,000 per mile. A continuous line of villages 
nearly twenty miles in length extends along the 
survey line on Panay, and much of the country 
is so densely populated that a traveler is never 
out of sight of a house. 

It is probable that two classes of service will 
be provided, the first differing but little in 
appointments from the standard equipments of 
America. The second, which precedent has 
designated as third-class, will be less ornate in 
finish and will provide fewer accommodations. 

Of a million and a quarter passengers carried 
over the lines of the Manila and Dagupan 
Railroad for a given period, over a million were 
third-class, and the equipment shows nine 
third-class cars for every first-class coach. 
Despite the small percentage of first-class 
passengers, this service must be maintained for 
Spanish residents and the better class of natives. 

It is interesting to note that, on account of 
the average small stature of the natives, narrow- 
gauge cars will have practically the same 
numerical capacity as standard-gauge cars 
would have for Americans. Owing to the fact 
that nearly all of the native shippers dispatch 
goods in small quantities, freight cars having 
a capacity of only four or five tons will be used. 
The roads will be narrow-gauge but in every 
other respect will be equal to the best American 
railroads. 


THE ROUTE OF THE SURVEY 

The main line on the island of Panay will 
be 110 miles in length, and will serve about 
629,000 inhabitants. At Iloilo, the southern 
terminus, the harbor improvements are almost 
completed. and the little white city will soon 
hecome a pusy port. From Iloilo to Passi, 
the road runs through a succession of villages; 
with the exception of some thirty miles, where 
the road crosses the backbone of the island, 
the entire distance to Capiz is one continuous 
settlement. 

Passi is a thriving city but suffers from the 
fact that communication with Iloilo is limited 
to the dry season. The backbone of the 
island is a low range of hills, extending from 
east to west, the divide being north of Passi 
and south of Dao. Nearly all of this land is 
suitable for hemp, coffee, rice, and fibre. Na- 
tive pineapple fibres are woven into cloth and 
nearly every house has a crude loom on which 
the women and children weave sugar sacks 
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from the fibre of the palm. Millions of these 
are shipped every year from Iloilo to Negros, to 
be distributed to the great sugar plantations. 

Dao is a junction point, the railroad branch- 
ing to Capiz and Bataan, both seaports on the 
northern coast. The land from Dao north is 
exceptionally fertile and the population is 
dense. The estimated cost for this part of the 
system is more than $4,000,000. Owing to 
the large number of streams to be crossed, 
bridges will average $7,000 a mile. It is 
remarkable that 3 per cent. of the entire mileage 
will be composed of bridges, trestles, or culverts. 

Concrete and steel alone will be used in all 
bridge structures, and the line as a whole will 
be more substantial than is customary in initial 
railroad construction. Railroads are usually 
built through sparsely settled territory and 
require time in which to develop traffic. In the 
case of the Philippine railroads, the population 
is already there and the inauguration of both 
passenger and freight business will be simul- 
taneous with the advent of the carrier. 

Throughout the island of Panay the land 
holdings are small, averaging about two acres, 
sugar and rice being the chief products of the 
lowlands. The high and rolling country to the 
east and west of the trunk-line is adapted to 
the production of coffee, cocoa, hemp, and other 
vegetable fibres. 

Negros, lying just to the south of Panay, 
is probably the richest island, potentially con- 
sidered, in the Philippine group. Its total 
population is but 5 per cent. of the Archi- 
pelago, and but ro per cent. of the land is under 
cultivation; yet it produces half of the sugar 
grown in the islands. It is also an important 
factor in the hemp industry. The island is 
entirely volcanic in formation, the resultant 
soil being especially well adapted to the growing 
of sugar cane. ‘Two large volcanos, one active, 
the other extinct, are striking features of the 
landscape. From these the land slopes away 
gradually to the sea. Practically all the sugar 
produced is grown near the coast, but there are 
enormous tracts of sugar land extending back 
into the interior from which thousands of tons 
of sugar can be taken annually when transporta- 
tion by rail is possible. The present output 
of 80,000 tons of sugar per year will rapidly be 
increased tO 400,000 or 500,000 tons when the 
railroads are completed and the haciendas can 
be worked on a large scale. 

The terminals of the Negros line are Hima- 
maylan on the west coast and Escalante on the 
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northeast, both thriving markets. The foot- 
hills are covered with forests of the finest 
hardwood, and the standing timber on this 
island is probably more than double that of 
the states of Washington and Oregon. 

In view of fhe fact that American railroads 
already find it necessary to draw on Japan for 
their ties, it is not at all improbable that 
Philippine hardwood will carry the rails of 
our American systems within the next five 
years. It is practically impossible to carry on 
lumber operations on an ordinary scale; logging 
by water is out of the question as the streams 
are rapid and erratic in flow. Then, too, the 
native woods are so heavy that each log must 
be lashed to bamboo floats. Conservative 
estimates of the standing timber place the 
stumpage value to the Government at nearly 
three billion dollars. 

At Escalante is one of the finest land-locked 
harbors in the Archipelago; when dredged, it 
will afford a deep anchorage for a dozen ocean- 
going steamers. 

Negros also produces large quantities of hemp 
of the best grade. The population is not as 
large as that of Panay and the railroads must 
depend for a large portion of their revenue upon 
freight receipts. The passenger traffic on the 
Panay roads will be heavy from the beginning. 

Cebu, a long narrow island to the east of 
Negros and separated from it by the Tafon 
Strait, has about half of its eastern coast served 
by a trunk-line terminating at Danao on the 
north and Argao on the south, with a branch 
from Carcar runnifg across the island to 
Julugao, a seaport on the Strait. Cebu, on 
the main line, has a fine natural harbor, which 
has been dredged and improved by the Govern- 
ment. All along the east coast of this island 
are coal lands of undetermined extent, form- 
ing—in the estimate of many—one of the most 
valuable assets of the Archipelago. 

Practically all of the coal now used in the 
Philippines is Japanese coal from Nagasaki, or 
Australian coal, which costs more than $6 gold 
at Manila. It is not improbable that coal can 
be mined on Cebu at such a cost that it can be 
landed at Manila for $4.50 a ton. This matter 
of native coal is of great importance on account 
of the naval coaling station which the United 
States Government is now building at Olongapo, 
on Subig Bay. Most of the coal now used by 
the fleet in the Far East comes from the United 
States via Suez. 

Luzon is the largest and most northerly of 
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the islands, and nearly half of the entire railroad 
system will be in the shape of additions to the 
existing Manila and Dagupan Railroad. From 
Manila the railroad runs in a northerly direction 
to Dagupan, also a seaport. From here the 
road skirts the coast to San Fernando, where 
a steamer connection is contemplated. From 
Manila southward a trunk-line will be built 
to Pagailao, following the shores of the lake 
known as Laguna de Bay. Several short spurs 
are being built into the richer territory, tapping 
tobacco and other agricultural lands. In the 
extreme southern end of Luzon, in the provinces 
of Albay, and Camarines Sur, two lines will 
extend inland from Pasacao, which is to be 
connected with Pagailao by a steamer service. 

Active work in the construction of the Philip- 
pine railroads began in April, 1906, when fifty 
American engineers sailed for the Philippines 
on the steamship Minnesota. The party in- 
cluded field engineers, cashiers, clerks, and 
stenographers—forming the nucleus of an 
organization which has been supplemented as 
progress advanced. 

Eight thousand tons of steel for eighty miles 
of track have been shipped, and locomotives 
and cars are now in the islands. Survey work 
is being carried on simultaneously on the differ- 
ent islands and it is the intention of the pro- 
jectors to lay track as rapidly as possible, start- 
ing at the various seaports. Thus it will be 
possible to develop a profitable business on 
some sections of the road before the entire 
system is completed, and it will also facilitate 
the transportation of supplies and materials. 

The preparations for carrying out the work 
of survey and construction were made with the 
utmost care, and provided for all possible 
emergencies. Food and medical service and 
sanitation receive careful attention in order to 
minimize sickness and accidents. 

The lines on the island of Luzon, Negros, 
Cebu, and Panay will cost, in the aggregate, 
about $30,000,000; but the project is considered 
a paying one from the start. 

The establishment by the United States 
Government of a naval base at Olongapo, the 
improvement of the harbors of the principal 
seaports, the upbuilding of industries, both 
old and new, and the completion of this system 
of railroads will mark a new era in the history 
of the Far East. During the next decade the 
increased value of the Philippine Archipelago 
to the United States will astonish those who 
knew the islands ten years ago. 
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RAILROADS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE ISLANDS OF PANAY, NEGROS, AND CEBU 


Construction work on the same large scale is in progress in the island of Luzon, with Manila as a base 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS OF THE WOMEN’S DORMITORY 
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A UNIVERSITY PUEBLO 


A REPRODUCTION BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO OF 
AN ANCIENT INDIAN PUEBLO, ADAPTED TO COLLEGE USES 


BY 


E. DANA 


N the campus of the University of New 
() Mexico, in Albuquerque, are two 
quaint college buildings—the begin- 

nings of a group that will give a new lease of life 
to a building type long obsolete. These struct- 
ures are to reproduce in plan and architecture 
the ancient Indian pueblo—not the modern 
pueblo of Arizona and New Mexico, with its 
mixture of Spanish types. The entire group 
will follow the details of the old towns with such 
fidelity that it would startle the long-dead 
pueblo-dwellers if they could see it. Of course, 
the general style exists in the many Indian 
villages of Arizona and New Mexico, but it 
degenerated greatly through the Spanish jn- 
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fluence, as the University buildings will show 
when they completely reproduce the original 
style. 

The model for this college pueblo is the pre- 
historic town of Sikyatki, perhaps the oldest of 
the communal towns in this part of the world. 
It was situated in northern Arizona, amid 
limitless deserts and frowning mesas, in that 
strange land of sunshine and silence. In this 
isolated region, where the Moquis hold their 
snake-dances and blanket Indians climb to 
their homes on precipitous cliffs, are the 
Tusayan pueblos, occupied by small remnants 
of tribes that had reached a remarkable degree 
of civilization, 
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A UNIVERSITY PUEBLO 





“HO-KO-NA,” THE WOMEN’S 


It will form part of the east side of the 


The shapeless ruins of Sikyatki, which was 
destroyed long before the Spanish invaders 
came, are about three miles from the little settle- 
ment of Isba. Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, made in 1895 a thorough 
investigation of these ruins, and his report has 
been used as a basis in planning this new type 
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BUILDING 


completed pueblo 


of college architecture—a university pueblo. 
It is a far cry from the stolid Indian to the rol- 
licking Freshman, but they both seem equally 
at home in the pueblo. 

The University of New Mexico, like many 
Western schools, has sprung up in a little more 
than ten years. It is one of the three institutions 





“KWA-TA-KA,” THE MEN’S DORMITORY 
In the background are the Sandia Mountains 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE 
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THE CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 


The Pueblo form of construction has been followed here also in all the buildings 


south of Mason and Dixon’s line which have 
been declared eligible under the provisions of 
the Carnegie Foundation. Its executive head 
is President William G. Tight, an energetic 
educator who came originally from Ohio. Dr. 
Tight is a prominent geologist and geographer 
and was recently president of the Cordilleran 
section of the Geological Society of America. 
His originality made a practical and artistic use 
of his research work when he conceived this 
pueblo idea. 

The largest of the new buildings already com- 
pleted, the women’s dormitory, is called “ Ho- 
ko-na” (“The Butterfly’’), the Sikyatki symbol 
for maiden. The men’s dormitory, a trifle 
smaller than the other, is called “ Kwa-ta-ka” 
(“Man-eagle”’), after a legendary monster who 
lived in the sky and harried the people of Siky- 


atki until their war-god killed it. On the 
facades of the buildings have been painted con- 
ventionalized likenesses of ‘“Ho-ko-na” and 
“Kwa-ta-ka,” copied from the mural decora- 
tions which once adorned the walls of Sikyatki 
and from designs on pottery dug up from its 
ruins. 

Each building is equipped with electric lights 
and all modern conveniences, has commodious 
suites, and is provided with furniture and in- 
terior fittings carrying out the Indian idea as far 
as possible. The dormitories are strongly built 
of brick and covered with a coat of rough ce- 
ment that exactly counterfeits the stone-adobe 
construction of the original pueblos. Bricks 
made of adobe or sun-dried mud, as well as 
stone blocks, were used by the inhabitants of 
Sikyatki and their neighbors. The modern 





THE ANCIENT PUEBLO OF TAOS, IN NORTHERN NEW MEXICO 
The University Pueblo will present this semi-pyramidal effect 
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pueblo villages are covered with smooth adobe 
plaster, identical in appearance with the more 
durable veneer of the college buildings. The 
dormitories are flat-roofed, with broad porticoes 
on each story. Sills, rafters, and pillars are of 
roughly dressed pine logs, mortised and pinned 
iogether after the fashion of the Indians. The 
capitals of some of the wooden pillars are copied 
from those of the old San Miguel church in 
Santa Fé and the heavy wall buttresses are in 
evidence. A prominent feature is the walled, 
winding stairway outside, reminding one of the 
steep and winding approaches to the modern 
pueblos of Wolpi and Acoma. Long ladders, 
a familiar sight in the Indian villages of Taos 
and Laguna, lean against the buildings. On 
the roof of each dormitory is an exact imitation 
of an adobe Indian oven; this serves to cover a 
reservoir whence water runs through a novel 
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A PUEBLO INDIAN OF TO-DAY 


A UNIVERSITY PUEBLO 





PUEBLO OVEN ON A COLLEGE ROOF 


It is used as a cover for the sun-heating plant 


sun-heater which heats the water for the bath- 
rooms below. 

From the roofs of the buildings and from the 
porticoes are magnificent views. For hundreds 
of miles, in every direction, stretch valleys and 
mesas and mountains. Fifteen or twenty 
miles to the east—apparently only four or five 
miles, so clear is the air—rises the abrupt and 
precipitous wall of the Sandia range, with its 
bare red cliffs and battlements, whose color 
effects at sunset are marvelous. A hundred 
miles to the west, beyond the Rio Grande, looms 
faintly the rugged outline of Mount Taylor. 
Ninety miles to the north is seen the bare shoul- 
der of the Jemez peak, 12,000 feet high, rising 
grandly from the vast forests of the Jemez 
Reserve. Southward are the Manzanos, the 
San Andres; the jagged pinnacles of the 
Ladrones, or Robber Mountains; the San Ma- 
teos, and the Magdalenas; and, melting into 
the shimmering southern horizon, the summits 
of the Organ Mountains, 200 miles toward 
Mexico. 

Two hundred feet beneath the University lies 
the bustling, attractive city of Albuquerque, 
with its 15,000 people. Beyond winds the Rio 
Grande among its farms and gardens, its mead- 
ows and alfalfa fields, its tall poplars and 
spreading cottonwoods. No more _ inspiring 
prospect than that from these buildings could 
be imagined. 

On festive occasions, long strings of the crim- 
son chile peppers are festooned around the 
college buildings, just as the Indians hang them 
to dry from the eaves of their dwellings. Here 
and there are gleaming yellow pumpkins and 
bright-colored Navajo blankets, while at night 
the students gather for merry-making around 
huge bonfires that blaze in the placita. 
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The students have caught the spirit of the 
Indian design and take the greatest interest in 
carrying out the pueblo idea. Inside the build- 
ings, picturesque Indian decorations have been 
worked out on the walls and ceilings of the re- 
ception rooms, patterned after designs on the 
Sikyatki pottery and from other sources. There 
are brilliant friezes, copied from the highly 
conventionalized symbolism of the pueblos— 
adaptations of birds and beasts and reptiles; 
the rainbow-god in his various forms; the moon- 
god and the sun-god and unnumbered other 
gods, all composing an interesting study in the 
art of the ancient Indians. Mural decoration 
reached a high development among these an- 
cient peoples. Many quaint and beautiful de- 
signs have been discovered in various cave- 
houses and cliff-dwellings, and on the faces of 
cliffs in many places. 

The University has made use of black hard- 
wood “swastikas” (Indian good-luck symbols), 
hanging horizontally, as frames for the electro- 
liers. In the students’ rooms are Indian rugs, 
pottery, and baskets, easily procurable from the 
many Indians living in the vicinity of Albu- 
querque. Bows and arrows, moccasins, and 
bead-work curios hang on the walls alongside 
photographs of harvest dances and sacred cere- 
monials. In the main reception room of the 
women’s building is a large vase brought from 
the ruins of Sikyatki and bearing one of the 
interesting emblematic designs which has been 
made use of elsewhere. 

The complete pueblo scheme, as worked out 
by Dr. Tight and the architect, Mr. E. B. 
Cristy, is a practical one. To the two dormi- 
tories now in use others are to be added on a unit 
system as the University grows. Plans and 
specifications have been completed for the entire 
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THE “KWA-TA-KA” SYMBOL AT 
THE MEN’S BUILDING 
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MODERN PUEBLO INDIAN GIRLS 


group. The existing laboratories and halls will 
be remodeled along pueblo lines and all the new 
buildings will follow the same style. 

Two immense, irregular rectangles, each a 
model of a complete communal city, will face 
each other across a fifty-foot tree-lined avenue. 
Each of these rectangles will consist of about 
six buildings, so connected that when the whole 
is finished it will appear to be one building. At 
the back of the rectangle, the main building or 
highest part of the pueblo will be three stories 
and a half in height. This will be used as di- 
ning room and kitchen, with laundries, provision 
rooms, storehouses, and other accessories of the 
“‘mess-hall.”” Adjoining this highest building, 
on each side, will be another, two stories and a 
half high—‘“ Ho-ko-na,” the women’s dormi- 
tory, being one of these. At the rear corners will 
be “L”-shaped buildings, slightly lower, the: 
men’s dormitory having been constructed with 
this end in view. From the high building at the 














THE SUN-DIAL DETAIL 


rear, the roofs and walls will thus gradually de- 
crease in height to the low one-story buildings at 
the front corners. Inside will be a spacious 
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placita. The highest part of each pueblo will 
be about seventy feet. Each pueblo will meas- 
ure about a thousand feet around the outer 
walls. Small porticoes on the roofs, the mas- 
sive outside buttresses, and other features of 
construction will complete the semi-pyramidal 
effect which characterized the ancient villages. 

One cach side of the avenue which will sepa- 
rate the two pueblos is a fifteen-foot sidewalk, 
bordered on the inside by weeping willows and 
on the outside by quick-growing cottonwoods 
—used temporarily for effect, shade, and orna- 
ment, pending the growing of elms and other 
hardwood trees, hundreds of which have already 
been started in the nursery on the great campus. 

That the effect of the whole architectural 
scheme will be extremely beautiful and stately 
is now evident from the appearance of the com- 
pleted dormitories, the central heating plant, 
and the president’s residence, all built in the old 
Indian style. Art, economy, and durability are 
most effectually combined. A recent feature of 
the campus is an immense sun-dial in front of 
the “ Ho-ko-na,”’ the gift of the class of 1907. 
The dial is accurately adjusted and decorated 
with inscriptions and symbols. 

One of the pueblos will be used exclusively 
for women students and the other for men; they 
will meet a very pressing need for increased 
accommodation as the number of students 
increases. The old buildings were wholly 
inadequate. 





THE SUN-DIAL ON THE CAMPUS, NEAR THE TWO DORMITORIES 
The Dial was erected by the Class of 1907 
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THE MONEY-KINGS 


THE REALM OF CREDIT AND ITS 
RULERS 


C. M. KEYS 


[In this series of articles, Mr. Keys, formerly one of the editors of The Wall Street Journal, 
will simplify many of the mysteries of finance, currency, and banking ; iniroduce to the reader the 
men who rule the banks; expose the ambitious schemes now being put into effect under the 
National Bank Act ; discuss and weigh the state banks and the trust companies ; and lay bare 


the glory and the shame of the savings banks. 


It 1s an attempt to make interesting and vital one 


of the greatest public questions of the day, hitherto obscured es the eyes of the people by techni- 


cality and dogma.—THE EDITOoRS.] 


“T might have converted my interests into gold at one 
time and have taken my money to England!” 
—John D. Rockefeller, quoted by the New York World. 


OULD it be done? I asked that question 
of several of the prominent financial 
critics of the United States. They all 

said, without hesitation, “No!” Then they 
all took it back, that flat practical negative, 
and began to theorize. At the end of the care- 
ful syllogism, each reached the conclusion that 
it could be done, but that in the doing of it the 
fortune of the great experimenter would shrink 
marvelously, and that the finance and industry 
of the United States would be left a pitiful 
wreck. 

Practically, then, it is not to be feared that 
any such attempt will be made. The strongest 
argument against its practicability seems to 
be that in the process it would be impossible 
to keep from the knowledge of the banks the 
fact that such an effort was under way, and that 
the banks would act in concert to make it 
impossible. 

Yet, it could be done. Let us suppose that 
a clique of great financiers, men of huge wealth, 
retired from the most active pursuits, yet still 
in business, had determined to teach the United 
States a lesson. Let us imagine them piqued, 
humiliated, angered beyond measure by the 
attitude of the Executive, harassed by the labor 
unions, goaded by popular baiting and news- 
paper obloquy into a frame of mind conducive 
to hatred and malice. We shall suppose that, 


together, they command properties and secur- 
ities that are worth in the markets to-day a 
billion dollars. It. will include real estate, and 
stocks and bonds of all classes. 

Let us imagine that there are five conspira- 
tors, and that they have met together in a 
magnificent private dining-room in New York 
City. One, we shall say, is a great industrialist, 
a maker of trusts, who has been bitterly assailed 
by Government and people. Another is a 
railroad magnate, whose lofty ambitions have 
brought down upon his head the obloquy of 
press and people. The third is a mighty 
banker, one whose hand has always been ready 
for re-organization, for promotion, for high 
finance in all its phases. The hands of the 
fourth are the hands of a laborer, for he has 
worked his way from the forge and the mill to | 
a place near the top of the list of the kings of 
Steel. The fifth is a Wall Strect gambler, 
yesterday poor and of little account; to-day 
rich, a maker of markets, master of the art of 
speculation. Each is a type. It is not the 
intention of the writer to point to any particular 
railroad man, or any particular banker. The 
world of finance, in our day, has produced and 
will continue to produce many who might fill 
the réles. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find in the United States to-day a maker of 
trusts, a great financial banker, a leader of 
speculation who has no grievance, real or 
fancied, against the Government, against labor, 
or against the people. The conditions are 
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right to produce men in each of these classes 
who might be imagined as willing to teach the 
country a lesson. Let us imagine, then, these 
five representatives of the financial classes 
gathered together to complete the details of 
their great conspiracy. 

Dinner passes swiftly. Coffee and cigars 
prepare the way for business. The waiters 
and the butler disappear. The host gets up, 
locks the door, sits down again. The setting 
is ready. The curtain is up on the first scene 
of the great conspiracy. The host speaks: 

“We have prepared a plan,” he says, “and 
will discuss it now. We understand each 
other, and we know where we stand. The 
object is to clear our hands of every dollar’s 
worth of property and every stock and bond we 
own in the United States, and to do it in such 
a way as to secure to ourselves the best results, 
yet leave as we go memories that will be a lesson 
not merely to the Administration and the People 
of this country, but to all Administrations and 
to all peoples. I shall now read the plan.” 


A CONSPIRACY OF THE BIG FIVE 


It is simplicity. A year is allowed for the 
sale of all property, and of all securities. The 
banker is pledged to assist in every way possible. 
Such stocks and bonds as have a broad market 
are to be fed out to the public slowly, yet as 
fast as may be without disturbing the market 
over-much. A new market is to be made for the 
quiet stocks. One great industrial corporation 
with 100 millions of stock, selling at $500 per 
share, is to be reorganized quickly into a 500- 
million dollar company, because the public 
will buy ten shares at $100 more quickly than 
one share at $500. The selling is to be dis- 
tributed among a hundred stock exchange 
houses, so that it may not be traced. A huge 
‘ campaign is to be started by the Gambler, 
because it would not attract any suspicion and 
would serve to divert attention. The Banker 
will see that Wall Street has money in plenty. 
All checks received from the brokers who sell 
are to be deposited in his bank. They will 
provide abundant credit, and this is to be kept 
at the disposal of Wall Street for many months 
tocome. Extra dividends are to be declared on 
the magnate’s railroad stocks, one after another, 
yet not too close together. The Steel Man is 
to plot a great consolidation of the trust and 
all the independents. It must hang fire and 
last as long and create as much speculative 
interest as did the great “Hill ore-deal,” in 1906, 
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“That, gentlemen,” says the spokesman, 


“is as far as we need go at present. It is the 
first step. It is, of course, obviously necessary. 
The rest is all prepared, but it is as well, with 
your permission, to take one step at a time. 
What do you say?” 

And so it comes about that Wall Street wakes 
up and hangs out its most alluring banners. 
The market hums, and sings, and dances. 
Men make millions gambling in stocks and, of 
course, re-invest the millions in the same stocks. 
The struggle between capital and labor sub- 
sides, strikes cease, harmony reigns supreme. 
Groups of the magnates hasten to Washington, 
time in, time out. Peace breathes. from the 
columns of the press, in sage and guarded inter- 
view, in brilliant editorial. The Big Stick 
is hung aloft to make a perch for cooing doves. 
The fiery backwoods legislator is quenched in 
an editorial bucket of common sense. All is 
serenity. The people are rich and happy. 
Financial editors note, with entire satisfaction, 
that the common people, at large, have taken 
to investing in stocks and bonds as the French 
do. Confidence has returned to the land. 

So pass ten months. Then, on a night, the 
Five come together again, in the same room, to 
the same call. Once more, over cigars and 
coffee, the host opens his mind. 

“Everything is sold,” he says, “except my 


‘country place, and that is mortgaged for more 


than it cost me, and Mr. B’s stable of horses, 
and that is insured against fire. We can now 
pass on. Before another step is taken, how- 
ever, it is necessary to confer as to whether we 
shall go on or turn back. There has been a 
year of great prosperity and peace’—he 
smiled—‘“‘and perhaps some of us think it 
would be better not to go on, but to—well, 
what do you say?” 

“Go on!” said the Gambler. 

“There will be a crash anyway in a few 
months,” said the Steel Man, “if that Con- 
solidation goes through!” 

“T want to get out of the country,” said the 
Industrialist, “before the public starts to sell 
its stocks. Whether we go on or not, this 
country will soon be too hot forme. A falling 
market breeds enemies for us.” 

“With the growth of Socialism,” said the 
Banker, “the country is not fit to live in any- 
way. Let us go on.” 

“Very well—we shall go on. We find that 
our united wealth is now represented by 
$1,200,000,000, all in bank credits. We have 
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placed it in 4,000 national and state banks, 
all over the country. The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, just out, has been our 
guide. We have deposit accounts, in hundreds 
of names, of course, about equal to the amount 
of cash that each of these banks normally 
carries in its vaults. Our plan is to make a 
simultaneous demand upon these banks for 
the deposits, in cash. We are of the opin- 
ion that we shall get at least five-sixths of 
the total amount, at once. Whenever poss- 
ible, our agents will be instructed to get 
gold from the banks, or at least -legal-tender 
money, rather than bank-notes. All notes 
received, whether bank-notes or government 
notes, will be presented immediately to the 
proper authorities for redemption in gold. 
That is all.” 

He sat down. The Banker had just cut the 
tip off his cigar. Absent-mindedly, he scratched 
on the mahvyany table, as the host finished, 
the single word, “all.” And as he scratched 
he kept his eyes on the tip of the knife. He 
knew that every eye about the table watched 
his face. He said nothing. 

The Gambler broke the silence with a laugh. 

“Tt looks like enough!” he said. 

“Shall we do it?” It was the host that 
asked the question, and he wet his lips with 
his tongue as he spoke. 

“Yes!” said the Industrial Magnate, softly. 

“Yes!” echoed the other three. 

They left in silence. It was no time for 
words. 


OUR STORE OF REAL MONEY 


Yes—it could be donc! I take it that if 
the accounts were well distributed one billion 
dollars of bank credits could be simultaneously 
converted into bills and silver and gold in this 
country. The last report issued by Mr. William 
Barrett Ridgely, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, showed that there were in all the banks— 
national, state, savings, and trust companies— 
deposits of real money that aggregated a little 
less than $1,100,000,0c00. In addition, of 
course, there is another two billions or more in 
circulation, outside the banks. If a billion 
dollars of bank credits were to-day presented 
to solvent banks for conversion into money, 
practically all the real money in the vaults 
would be drawn out to meet that demand. 

But gold—what of the gold? For gold is 
currency in all lands, and gold it must be, if 
men determine to wreck the United States and 
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all that is in it. Perhaps all the banks hold 
$200,000,000 of gold in their vaults, Another 
half-billion is scattered about the country, over 
the line in the banks of Canada—they want our 
gold, having no coinage of their own—hidden 
in hoards for export to Italy, or China, or any 
other land that sends us citizens, locked up as 
“christening gifts” for infants. That is not 
commercial gold and could not be drawn out. 
The rest, perhaps $ 900,000,000, is in the 
Treasury of the United States. The con- 
spirators could draw it out. The “gold certifi- 
cates,” the bills that lie in your pocket— 
occasionally—will demand it. It must be 
paid. Practically, the Government is pledged 
to pay all its bills in specie. 

And then—the panic! Perhaps you think 
not. Then let us look to history. One day— 
you, old bankers of the Street, will remember 
the day, the goth of August, 1861—a man came 
post-haste to Wall Street. from the Treasury 
at Washington. He needed money. Wall 
Street gave it to him. He thought that he 
wanted it in gold, thinking that so he could 
scatter it about the country and meet payments 
in gold, thereby making the credit of the ctrug- 
gling Government look better than it was. 
Voices were raised against him, vehement 
voices, voices that spoke golden wisdom. Mr. 
James Gallatin, president of the National 
Bank of New York, said to him: 

“Coin is the basis of credit. It is impossible 
to maintain the superstructure of credit when 
the basis is withdrawn, for in destroying the 
basis the superstructure is also swept away!” 

But Mr. Salmon P. Chase knew better. So 
he carted away from Wall Street $170,000,000 
in gold, and scattered it abroad. Four months 
later, the banks of the United States were com- 
pelled to repudiate the greenbacks. The 
dollar fell in value to 62 cents. It took almost 
twenty years to bring it back again to par. 





THE MEANING OF A GOLD FAMINE 


Again, let us go back no further than 1893. 
In that year, through a legislative blunder, gold 
was drawn away from the Treasury in huge 
masses. This continued through 1894 and 
1895. The surplus of gold in the Treasury to 
protect the outstanding bills dropped, and 
dropped. When bonds were sold and gold 
poured into the Treasury, it faded away like a 
morning mist. Not only did foreigners call for 
it, but the people themselves hesitated, talked 
it over, then finally began to call for gold. All 
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men will remember the result. It was the 
most disastrous panic and the most deplorable 
depression in the history of our day. 

The conspiracy hinted at in the opening 
paragraphs of this article would probably 
plunge the country into a catastrophe the 
like of which has never been seen. With the 
sudden withdrawal of the money that is the 
basis of credit, the whole structure would 
tumble like a house of cards. In 1893, the 
great railroads were using credit in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. As the gold ebbed away 
from the banks and the Treasury, the credit 
vanished. Half the railroads of the United 
States collapsed with it. Wall Street, that 
strange, dark-shadowed, light-hearted market- 
place of billions, does business almost entirely 
on credit. With the withdrawal of gold, a 
panic would sweep the Street that would make 
all other panics of the past seem like the mur- 
muring of a summer breeze upon the sea. 
Stock values would not fall; they would dis- 
appear. 

Let us imagine that the conspirators, to com- 
plete the ruin, determined to hold their money 
entirely. out of commerce for a period of years, 
using it neither here nor abroad, but simply 
locking it up and drawing upon it only for their 
own immediate needs. If the gold were 
immediately put in circulation in Europe, it 
would gradually come back, following the 
natural law that money flows to the centre of 
greatest demand. The plotters, then, to make 
their work doubly certain, cap the conspiracy 
by locking up in their vaults all the gold that 
they have been able to collect. 

Let it come at a flood-tide of commerce, or 
at ebb, it would not matter. Perhaps, if the 
streams of commerce were full to their very 
banks, the disaster would be the worse. Let 
it be so. Let us suppose that all the great 
plants are running full; that the books are 
crammed with orders; that millions of extra 
men are working at the forges, at the looms, in 
the mills, along the railroad right-of-way, on 
the docks, at the engine-throttle, everywhere; 
that wages are at their highest, and prices of 
food and clothing at the top. Let us suppose, 
in fact, that to-day is the day. 

Then, to-morrow, the sun of commerce stands 
still in the heavens. Blight falls upon the 
world, like the dew at night, missing nothing. 
The greater merchants hasten to cancel all 
orders at the mills. The loom and the forge 
grow silent and dark. In time a million 
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men walk the streets, looking in vain for work 


where no work is. The labor union falls of 
its own weight and dies. The wage-scale melts 
away. Prices of food and drink and clothing 
do not merely fall; they, too, like the prices of 
stocks, come down to nothing. For the coun- 
try faces, at one stroke, the very depths of 
national poverty, the very exhaustion of its 
basic wealth that once or twice before it faced, 
but only after-a long and bitter struggle, sinking 
slowly to the depths like a great plate through 
the water. 

For commerce, industry, capital, labor, 
investment, life—all things in fact—are but 
an inverted pyramid, standing upon a moiety 
of real money, gold. The commerce of this 
country, in all forms, calls each year for trans- 
actions through banks that aggregate from roo 
billions to 150 billions of dollars. Technically, 
these transactions are called “bank clearings.” 
They represent the year’s business, perhaps 
as closely as it can be represented. It is all 
based upon that billion of gold, commercial 
gold, in the Treasury and the banks. That is 
the apex of the pyramid. The “clearings” 
represent the money and credit used in manu- 
facture, trade, industry, merchandising, wages, 
rents, taxes—the thousand and one things that 
make up the activities of human life. That 
is the pyramid itself. It is merely an alloy; 
nearly all of it is credit, very little of it is 
money. 


CREDIT’S PLACE IN THE SYSTEM 


It is the type of our civilization. In the days 
of barter there was no credit. A man might 
trade a carven spear for a comely slave, then 
trade again the slave for a flint. The richest 
man in all the tribe might gather up his goods 
and go, and no other man would be the poorer. 
But we have made for our needs a wonderful 
system. Wecallit money. It involves banks, 
treasuries, coins, bills, notes—a thousand 
agencies, little and big. It is our servant; we 
are its slaves. You and I, being poor men and 
not of much account in the world of commerce, 
may laugh at it, knowing that we, too, like our 
far-distant ancestor, may take our goods and 
go,and no man will care much. But he, our 
neighbor, being a man of many millions, cannot 
go. He is caught in the web of credit. 
He cannot get away without destroying, or 
threatening to destroy, that web. And the web 
is his life, the very thing that makes him the 
rich man that he is, Therefore he stays. 
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You think, perhaps, that this is hardly true; 
but that the man of many millions may with- 
draw as easily as you or me. Let us look to a 
time when he tried to do it. In the autumn of 
1902 this country had arrived at a pinnacle of 
prosperity. Tremendously capitalized trusts 
by the dezen were declaring dividends, arraying 
themselves in the silks and satins of prosperity. 
Isawit; sodid you. Six months later, the very 
rich took fright. If only one, or two, or three 
had done it, it would have mattered very little. 
But hundreds of them did it all at once. You 
saw a million men thrown out of work; you saw 
grim poverty sweep down upon the valley of the 
Monongahela; you saw a dozen great steam 
yachts offered for hurried sale in the daily 
papers of New York; you saw bankruptcy fall 
upon half a dozen trusts, and you felt the pinch 
of poverty in your own little bank account. And 
why? It was, in part, at least, because the rich 
had sought to turn their backs upon their 
responsibilities, had sought to escape the web 
that they had woven. 

Then, what is this subtle, volatile, sensitive 
thing, credit? Most men use it; but I have yet 
to meet the man who can define it. Most 
economists say that it is based upon ownership 
of money or of property. Thus, a man who 
owns a mill which will produce for him, in the 
next six months, wealth amounting to $10,000 
can get credit for that amount, payable in six 
months. Well and good. But another man 
owns, we shall say, nothing. His name is good, 
and he enjoys a steady income. He, too, has 
credit, perhaps quite as good and extensive as 
that of the man who owns the mill. Credit, 
then, is not based merely on tangible property. 
It is also based on honor, good name, or some 
intangible, yet fairly secure inflow of money. 


CREDIT, THE BASIS OF BUSINESS 


Now, in the business world, it is to-day quite 
impossible to keep pace with the times without 
making the earnings of to-morrow pay the 
debts of to-day. For instance, the Milliken 
Steel Company, of Staten Island, has immense 
orders on its books for steel, to be manufactured 
and delivered to the merchants within the next 
year. But it is necessary to spend a lot of 
money before that steel can be made and deliv- 
ered. Raw material has to be bought, trans- 
portation charges must be paid, labor must be 
hired and paid by the week or day, rents and 
taxes are falling due. The future earnings 
are there, on the books, but how can the orders 
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be filled unless these intangible future orders 
can be made tangible, can, in fact, be made 
into money? 

Perhaps the manager of the plant may go to 
the dealers in iron, from whom he must buy 
his raw material, and say to them: 

“T want 10,000 tons of iron. It will cost me, 
to-day, $140,000. I shall take it from you, if 
you will take my note for six months.” 

The dealers know the firm. They consider 
the promise perfectly good. He gets the iron. 
They get his note. That is one transaction. 
But, later in the year, the dealers themselves 
find themselves pressed for money. They look 
over the notes they own. The Milliken note 
looks like good paper. They decide to sell it. 
Perhaps some private buyer takes it from them, 
but much more likely they take it to a bank. 
The bank does not know Milliken Bros., but 
it does know the dealers. So the dealers write 
their names across the back of the note, turn it 
into the bank, and are credited with so much, 
on the bank’s books, namely the $140,000, less 
the discount to correspond to the interest for 
the time the note still has to run. That 
“credit” at the bank is just as much good to 
the dealers as so much cash. They can draw 
checks against it, or get it in cash, if they please, 
and put the money wherever they like. 

Meantime, Milliken Bros. have wages to pay. 
The credit they got from the dealers on their 
iron did not help them to pay the weekly wages. 
Men who work cannot take notes for their 
wages; they must have cash. The firm of 
Milliken Bros. has not, of course, exhausted 
all its future resources in buying that iron. 
The money it will receive for its steel will not 
only pay off the debt to the iron dealers, but 
also all the expense of making the steel. The 
manager goes to the firm’s bank, explains the 
matter of the orders for steel, and asks about 
borrowing some money. The bank scrutinizes 
the business pretty closely, measures up the 
contracts for steel, then makes a loan to Milli- 
ken Bros. A note is made out, promising to 
pay $25,000 to bearer in six months. The 
bank takes it, and credits the firm on its books 
with that $25,000, less discount for six months 
at whatever the rate may be. Usually, it is 
6 per cent., or thereabouts; but it runs very 
high at times, and at other times it is lower. 

Now, here are two separate transactions in 
credit; and each is performed through a bank. 
What is a bank? If anyone thinks he can 
answer the question he is welcome to try, One 
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man will say, “It is a place to put your money 
so that it will be safe.” He means a savings 
bank. Another, a learned one, replies, “It is 
an institution established to certify credits.” 
He means a commercial bank. Yet another 
declares that it is “an investment institution, 
into which you put your money for safe-keeping 
and profit.”” He probably means a trust com- 
pany, or perhaps a private bank. As a matter 
of sober fact, the term “bank” is now so 
broad that it cannot be defined in a few 
words. For example, a savings bank in New 
York state is as different from a_ savings 
bank in Maine as a steamship is from a 
full-rigged ship. 

The object of these articles is to bring out 
some of the most striking facts about banks, 
bankers, and banking. It is full time that the 
people came to understand some of these mys- 
teries. Whatever a bank may be, it will be at 
once evident, from the introduction to this 
article, that it not only holds the people’s money, 
but also that it is the most important of all 
the agencies that make for prosperity or the re- 
verse in the country. The time is coming, and 
swiftly, when the bank will take the place of 
the railroad as the centre of the popular interest 
and the popular agitation. From a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the ways of both the railroad 
and the bank, I believe that the latter is not 
only the more immediately important to the 
people, but also the more worthy of public 
attention on account of methods and manners. 


THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Briefly, it is well to outline the banking 
situation in this country. I prefer to do it ina 
table, taken from the report made by the 
Government last October. The table shows 
the number of banks of various sorts, and the 
amount of deposits in each. It is important 
only because it is the basis of the whole series 
of articles that is to follow. 





NUMBER DEPOSITS 

National 6,053 $4,056,000,000 
State 8,862 2,742,000,000 
Loan and Trust Co’s 742 2,009 ,000,000 
Savings Banks 1,319 33299 ,000,000 
Private Banks 929 110,000,000 
Non-reporting 3,491 413,000,090 

Total 21,396 $12,629,000,000 


Anyone who cares to revise the figures is at 
liberty to do so. Later figures are available 
for the national and savings banks, but not 
for the whole list. At the worst, changes are 
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comparatively slight. This table is recent 
enough. 

Now, here arises a mystery. It was shown 
earlier in this article that all the banks have 
in their vaults only $1,100,c00,0co of cash. 
Then, you may ask, how is it that the Govern- 
ment shows that there are $13,000,000,000 of 
deposits in these banks? And if the con- 
spirators of whom you write can get nearly the 
whole of that billion dollars of real money, 
what do the rest of us get? 

You get credit, that is all. It is nothing to 
be alarmed about, for the credit is good. Let 
us say that the table shows $11,000,000,000 
of deposits against which the banks have no 
cash to report. If not cash, what then? The 
answer is simple. A very large part of the 
balance is represented by first-class bonds— 
government, railroad, municipal—or real estate. 
An even larger part is balanced against the 
trade of to-morrow. It includes notes issued 
against the cotton crop, the wheat crop, the corn 
crop; or notes of the great manufacturers, issued 
against orders that are to be filled within six 
months; in fact, that balance which supports 
your bank account means the commerce, the 
industry, the business of this country. Is it 
not good enough? In England, they figure that 
if the combined banks show one dollar of cash 
for every nineteen dollars of such credits the 
banks are sound. With us, the proportion is 
about one to ten. If the United States is not 
good enough security, take your money from 
the bank and hide it in a stocking. 

The bank is just as sound as are the people 
thatrunit. If your bank president is a burglar, 
a thief, or a pirate by birth and election, then 
it is not a safe bank, no matter under what law 
it is organized. If the cashier is a gambler or a 
race-track follower, your money, or some of it, 
is in danger. In some few cases—or perhaps it 
would be truer to say in many cases—you must 
look to the law under which your bank is 
regulated and inspected; but the point of first 
importance is—the man that runs the bank. 


THE OVERLORD OF CREDIT 


Therefore, this study of the banks and 
bankers of the United States begins with a 
man. He is a man who has built up in the 
midst of a presumed Republic of Banks 
a little plutocracy. You will find the heart 
and centre of this plutocracy in the middle of 
the western edge of a flat-topped desk located 
in a small office in the southwest corner. of the 
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second floor of a little, white, unpretentious 
office-building halfway between the graveyard 
that bounds Wall Street on the west and the 
deep dark river that skirts iton the east. There 
sits Mr. James Stillman, the president of the 
National City Bank, of New York. The office 
is severely plain. In that, it echoes the New 
England spirit of its master. Here are no 
thousand-dollar rugs, nor tapestries, nor pic- 
tures. Yet all this ostentatious poverty is an 
affectation, no more, for the bank is the richest 
bank and its directors are among the richest 
men in the whole United States. 

Mr. Stillman is a remarkable individual. 
He is a man of middle stature, well-built, alert, 
alive. Restless energy marks every move. 
His clear, light-brown eyes look at and through 
you as he talks. The look and the voice are 
cold, icy-cold. Men say that deep down below 
the ice there flows a river of sentiment, love of 
children, appreciation of things beautiful, art, 
music, the sea. It may be so, but one may 
well find it hard to believe. Mr. James 
Stillman of 52 Wall Street is a cold, hard, love- 
less individual, however genial and delightful 
may be Mr. James Stillman of the brown-stone 
house in the Seventies. 

He is the National City Bank, its brains, its 
wonderful intuition, its very soul. He has 
aspired to be the Rothschild of America, and 
to found his bank in the old Custom-House, the 
great stone-pillared pile into whose shadows his 
eyes look as he glances from his windows across 
the street, and make that the Bank of All the 
Banks. Perhaps he will do it. For he is 
young, and Morgan, Baker, Schiff—oh, well, 
a man must drop the arms of power sometime! 


THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF STILLMAN 


James Stillman was born on June 9g, 1850, 
in Brownsville, Tex., just across the river from 
Matamoras, Mexico. It was a wild and most 
unlikely land. Away back in the early ’30’s 
his father went down from New England to 
Matamoras, seeking a fortune from the traffic 
over the border in cotton, hides, and wool. 
Then came the war with Mexico, and Browns- 
ville sprung up amid the chaparral. The 
trader went back to New England, married 
the choice of his youth, and brought her down 
to live in the new town along the river. 
There, in a little Mexican-built cottage within 
sound of the river in flood, James Stillman 
was born. 

On the wings of the Civil War came Fortune. 


MONEY-KINGS 
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The boy, well grown, was sent to Hartford, 
Conn., to school. He has not since seen 
Brownsville to this day. The family moved 
North, having strong Union sentiments, leaving 
the Southern end of the business in the hands 
of a rampant Southerner, Mr. Carson. Mr. 
Stillman piled up a fortune, gigantic for those 
days. By a stroke of rare judgment, he ig- 
nored the Union blockade. The Matamoras 
gateway stood wide open. Mr. Stillman, in 
the North, and Mr. Carson, in the South, 
opened a new trade route through Bagdad, a 
Mexican port. The cotton blocked the roads 
for miles behind the open door. Merchandise 
from*New York, consigned to Bagdad, slipped 
into the South in a huge and steady flood. 
So was laid the foundation of the Stillman 
fortune of to-day. 

A few years later, young Stillman turned to 
the inheritance of his tradition, the cotton 
business. Within a few years his firm was 
doing the biggest cotton business in this country, 
selling direct to the mills. For more than 
twenty years he was the master of this trade. 

Strange it is that the very stars in their 
courses seem to fight for such a man as he. It 
chanced that the older Stillman, not with any 
great pride but more by chance, retained the 
title to nearly all the land around about Browns- 
ville. Six years ago, you or I might have gone 
down and bought it for a few dollars an acre. 
Then, again by chance, a group of St. Louis 
capitalists went down and dug for water 
in the Brownsville country, found it, then built 
a railroad. To-day, that Brownsville land is 
worth in the hands of Mr. James Stillman all 
the way from $25 to $500 per acre. * 

Meantime, Mr. Stillman has made himself 
the centre of the banking world. Years ago 
he became the youngest director of the National 
City Bank, a quiet, respectable institution. 
He was elected because his father happened to 
be a friend of Mr. Moses Taylor, who was, at 
that time, the dominant influence in the bank. 
Some fifteen years or so ago, a new president 
was wanted. It was a man’s hour on Wall 
Street. The world was ripe for a fall. The 
Baring panic, the crisis of 1893, the free-silver 
collapse, lay just beyond the hill where man’s 
eyes could not see them. By chance, Mr. 
Stillman took the presidency. The storm 
broke. He showed himself the master miriner, 
quiet, skilful, courageous, cold as an iceberg 
in panic, intuitive as a woman in the hour of 
action. And so he came to his inheritance. 












































ENGLAND'S HOUSE OF LORDS 


THE PERSONNEL AND METHODS OF THE UPPER HOUSE, 
WHICH THE COMMONS WOULD PRACTICALLY ABOLISH 


BY 


H. N. DICKINSON 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S,” ETC. 


HE year 1893 saw in England a conflict 
between one of the most venerable 
statesmen and one of the most vener- 
able institutions in existence anywhere in the 
world at that time. Mr. Gladstone. passed a 
bill for Irish Home Rule through a House of 
Commons just elected to support him, and that 
bill was rejected by the House of Lords. Two 
years later, an enormous majority of British 
voters: endorsed this action of the Lords in 
thwarting their own representatives. The 
people had declared the hereditary chamber 
to be right and the popular chamber to be 
wrong, and after an eclipse of sixty years the 
House of Lords had become a decisive power 
in the state. In 1906 and 1907 the conflict of 
the two houses was renewed. For Englishmen, 
the matter is of great practical importance; for 
constitutional theorists, it is intensely interesting 
and suggestive; on the part of those anywhere 
who are living under representative institutions, 
it may perhaps arouse some curiosity as to the 
nature, composition, faults, and merits of the 
oldest legislative chamber in the world. 

The British legislature possesses from day 
to day an unlimited authority over the 
whole of the public and private law of the 
Empire. It can do anything. To limit its 
legal powers there would be need of an inter- 
position of Providence. No written constitu- 
tion, no referendum, no ancient custom hampers 
its full power to turn its lightest or wildest 
fancy into the law of the land in a single day. 
Of this legislature, together with the King and 
the Commens, the House of Lords forms a 
coérdinate part, whose consent is necessary 
to the passing of any act. Sitting at West- 
minster on red benches in a gilded chamber, 
down a not very long corridor from the House 
of Commons, it is presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, an official who 
is at once a judge and a Minister and who— 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury—ranks 





highest among British subjects. Six hundred 
and twenty-two persons have the right to sit 
and vote as members of the House; 5.49 of these 
are hereditary peers, whose rights pass down 
from father to son subject to the same law that 
regulates the intestate succession to landed 
property. Twenty-eight are peers elected by 
the peerage of Ireland; sixteen are elected by 
the peerage of Scotland; neither of these bodies 
come to the House of Lords in their full comple- 
ment like the peerage of England. ‘Twenty-six 
are Bishops of the Church of England, and 
three are Princes of the Blood Royal. But of 
this multitude, there are not many to be seen 
by him who goes to the gallery and gazes on 
the House of Lords at work. Considerably 
more than a hundred peers have never been in 
the House in their lives. Large numbers 
attend but rarely. A great occasion will bring 
together good numbers, and more than 400 
came to vote against the Home Rule Bill in 
1893. It would not, however, be fair to put 
the attendance on days of ordinary importance 
at more than fifty or sixty; and the homely 
informality of this little band would much 
surprise people used to other assemblies. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AT WORK 


From a seat in the gallery the visitor sees the 
thrones of the King and Queen at the far end 
of the chamber, well protected from dust and 
light by dark-red coverings. On the steps of 
the throne will be sitting a youth or two, perhaps 
a boy in an Eton coat, whose right to loll about 
on that distinguished ground is a privilege 
granted to the eldest sons of peers in order to 
familiarize them with the work of the chamber 
where they may one day sit. Sitting or stand- 
ing in the same place will be also a: Minister 
or an ex-Minister of the Crown, who has 
strolled along the corridor from the Commons’ 
House to hear the debate or watch the -fate of 
some bill that concerns his department. In 
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front of them is the famous “ woolsack,” the 
seat of the Lord Chancellor, which is in reality 
a large square ottoman covered with a dark-red 
material and furnished with a _ projection 
against which the Chancellor leans his back. 
To his right and left the rows of benches face 
one another down the chamber. Those to the 
right are occupied by the Bishops and the 
supporters of the Government of the day, who 
just now are not a numerous body. The 
Opposition sit on the left. The Bishops, 
particularly the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
are fairly regular attendants and their contri- 
butions to debate are often of great value. 

The visitor, depressed at seeing but one 
Liberal peer for every five square-yards of the 
ministerial side of the House, will find more 
interesting matter among the Conservative 
Opposition. Sitting here as regular atten- 
dants of the House are men who have given 
distinguished service to the state in politics, 
war, and commerce. There is the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the most successful of recent 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs. There 
is Lord Cawdor, who in Conservative days 
gave up the chairmanship of the Great Western 
Railway, held by him for years with eminent 
success, to become First Lord of the Admiralty. 
There is Lord Roberts, the central figure of the 
South African war; and Lord Milner, the victor 
of the even fiercer struggle of South African 
politics. ‘There is Lord Rosebery, formerly 
Prime Minister of England, who has the most 
brilliant political mind in the country and is, 
though a Liberal, generally opposed to the 
present Government. There are men who have 
ruled India, men who have governed colonies, 
men who in diplomacy and war and finance 
have received the best training in affairs that 
the English state can give. A distinguished 
career as a Minister of the Crown ends com- 
monly in the House of Lords. Here, disguised 
as Lord St. Aldwyn, sits Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who for eight years had control of the 
national finances; and the Duke of Devonshire, 
behind whom are more than twenty years of the 
highest official life. What is in theory a numer- 
ous hereditary chamber is in fact a chamber 
of limited numbers consisting of those peers 
who take a serious interest in politics or have 
been lately elevated from the House of Com- 
mons for political reasons. And ranging, as 
the choice does, over six hundred and odd of 
those on whom the advantages of wealth and 
education and influence have been most lavishly 
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bestowed, the comparative excellence of the 
working fraction of the Lords need cause no 
surprise. Their worst enemies do not aver that 
they are other than businesslike, dignified, and 
economical of time. Their oratorical average 
is wonderfully little inferior to that of the Com- 
mons; and so it would remain even without Lord 
Rosebery, the most polished orator in the land. 


IS IT A GOOD UPPER HOUSE? 


In normal times, however, the question is 
whether the Lords as an institution are worthy 
of praise or condemnation. The value of a 
second chamber in countries with representa- 
tive government is not to be argued here. The 
need of it will be assumed, and everyone will 
agree that if ordinary constitutional states find 
a second chamber advisable, in England where 
Parliament is omnipotent from day to day and 
never such a thing has been heard of asa judicial 
pronouncement on the validity of Parliamentary 
acts, the need is more imperative than else- 
where. The Parliament of England, it must 
be remembered, is vastly more powerful than 
any other legislature except the French. Not 
only is it legally omnipotent, but the Ministers 
of the Crown are members of it—generally of 
the House of Commons—and a hostile vote of 
that House can any day force .Ministers to 
choose between resigning in a body and running 


“the great risk of advising the King to dissolve 


Parliament, in order that the people may pass 
upon their case in a general election. Thus the 
Administration is not in a position to control 
the House of Commons, either by vetoing legis- 
lation or by making it ineffectual through un- 
sympathetic execution. It is, by the nature of 
the case, in close alliance with the majority 
which supports it in the House. It is practi- 
cally a committee of that majority. Its wide 
powers, both in the purely executive sphere and 
in the initiation of legislation and the manage- 
ment of Parliamentary time and business, are 
in fact derived from the good-will of this ma- 
jority, whose desertion might bring it to ruin at 
any moment. As a matter of practice, how- 
ever, the majority never desert. In face of a 
common foe, the majority and the Administra- 
tion cling together like a happily wedded couple 
and therefore wield, in the whole household of 
state, an almost despotic power. Asa check on 
this despotism, there is as great a need for a 
second chamber as could well be imagined. 
But is the House of Lords a good ‘second 
chamber or a bad one? Now a question like 
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that, whether asked about a legislative chamber 
or about a chimney sweep, can find its answer 
only in a reference to the purpcses which the 
institution is designed to serve. If it performs 
the functions assigned to it, it is good; if not, 
it is bad. The Constitution of the United 
States has given functions to the Senate which 
have little or no resemblance to those which are 
or ought to be performed by the House of Lords, 
and comparison is impossible. The German 
Empire has a second chamber of a most re- 
markable kind, called the Federal Council. It 
consists of deputies nominated by the various 
governments of the Empire, Prussia having a 
standing majority, and its duty is to represent 
in the parliament of the Empire the particular 
interests of the federated states which compose 
it. Here, again, we see something essentially 
different from what the House of Lords is, or 
ought to be. In France, the parallel is some- 
what closer. There is a Senate elected by the 
people simply and solcly to do the work of 
legislation in ccordination with the Chamber 
of Deputies. But as England, Germany, and 
America understand the term, the second 
chamber of France is non-existent. It is, as 
it were, a mirror of the lower chamber. French 
legislation has two rooms in its House because 
two are more fashionable than one, and not— 
as in the other countries mentioned—because 
each is needed to represent one element in the 
national system. Lastly, the parallel between 
the French and English second chambers breaks 
down completely when attention is drawn to 
the wide difference between the relations of 
Cabinet to Parliament in the two countries. 


THE CABINET MAKES THE LAWS 


The French chambers are to a large extent 
the actual parents of French laws. In Eng- 
land, however, all important legislation origi- 
nates in the Cabinet. This is not the theory, 
but it is the fact, of constitutional practice. 
The Cabinet is really a committee of the ma- 
jority of. the Commons; when it produces a 
legislative proposal, everyone knows that unless 
the sky should fall that proposal will pass 
through Parliament into law. It will pass the 
House of Commons because the majority there 
_ will support the proposal of the Cabinet which 
was appointed to serve its purposes and repre- 
sent its policy and whose individual members 
lead. it in debate. This point is dwelt upon— 
this origination: of legislation in the Cabinet, 
-this commission which the Cabinet holds to 
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represent and act for the majority of the Com- 
mons—because it materially affects the duties 
which each house of Parliament is called on to 
perform. 

It has been charged against the House of 
Lords that frequently it sits for a quarter of an 
hour a day, and that it will dispose of half a 
dozen intricate measures in half as many days. 
Well would it be for English public life if the 
House of Commons would sometimes do the 
same. ‘This speedy legislation means nothing 
but that the Cabinet of the day has conceived, 
framed, and drafted a measure so unobjection- 
able that criticism is wasted upon it. The 
House of Commons, very likely, has discussed 
it for five days without altering more than a 
word or two. The Lords, with Olympian 
celerity, produce the same result in as many 
minutes.- This is not intended as a slur on the 
representative chamber; what it is most im- 
portant to make clear is that the business of 
both Commons and Lords, of the Lords in an 
especial degree, is not to legislate but to give 
sanction or refusal to what the Cabinet each 
year proposes. Only what the Cabinet pro- 
poses has the slightest chance of becoming law. 
If the Lords, in an industrious access of legis- 
lative fervor, were to work for hours a day and 
pass bills of heavenly wisdom morning, noon, 
and night, not one of these would become law. 
The Commons would never look at them. 
Lack of time would cause them to perish, be- 
cause the immense mass of Cabinet legislation 
annually leaves the Commons no time to con- 
sider anything else. 

Now it may be thought that the view here 
taken of the English Constitution raises the 
Cabinet to an unwarranted level of importance 
and degrades the legislature into a mechanical 
farce. It can only be answered that anyone 
curious enough to come and watch the working 
of politics in London will not be long in sub- 
scribing to the doctrine. And in the system 
thus described, the House of Lords—the 
chamber of youthful dukes and nonogenarian 
barons, of dried-up. lawyers and bishops in 
lawn sleeves—plays its humble part with ad- 
mirable fidelity. There is little asked of it by 
the English Constitution, and that little it 
performs with the dignity and speed and hon- 
esty of business men and gentlemen. 

Let it be repeated, then, that the Lords in 
normal times consist of a small number of very 
distinguished men, making trifling but excellent 
alterations in the legislative proposals. of the 
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Cabinet, and discussing national questions with 
expert knowledge and absolute decorum. 


WHEN LORDS AND COMMONS CLASH 


The other side of the picture is very different. 
There comes a time when the Lords step out 
as a second chamber of the most powerful and 
distinctive type and show an individuality of 
which the French Senate has never dreamed. 
The situation that then arises is, in a democratic 
country, most extraordinary. The nation, at 
a general election, returns a Liberal House of 
Commons. The King, by constitutional usage, 
at once appoints a Liberal Cabinet. The Cabi- 
net passes a Liberal bill through the House of 
Commons, and at once from all quarters of the 
globe flock Conservative peers to Westminster 
to defeat that bill in their chamber and balk its 
passage into law. The hereditary chamber has 
thwarted the will of the peoples’ representa- 
tives. The exasperation of the House of Com- 
mons, the rage of Liberal Ministers, the scandal 
to democratic ideals can better be imagined 
than described. And there is no practical 
remedy. It is true that the King, by a stroke 
of the pen, could create the necessary 500 peers 
to give the Liberal party a majority in the House 
of Lords; but it is one of those many things 
which might, but do not, happen. Without 
any qualification, it must be admitted that in 
this democratic country the hereditary house 
possesses, on the rare occasions when it chooses 
to use it, a legdl and practical power of ob- 
struction against which it is hopeless to 
contend within the existing Consti ution. 

Conservatives who will condescend to im- 
agine, let us say, a House of Nonconformist 
parsons with the power of vetoing the measures 
put forward when the Conservative party is in 
office, will be forced to recognize the natural 
justice of Liberal rage against the Lords on these 
occasions. Logical and obvious, however, as 
is the Liberal plea of representation versus 
heredity, a test must be applied which in Eng- 
land is far above logic. Logic, indeed, is not 
an English attribute. The Constitution exists 
on no ideal plan, but it lives from day to day as 
a rough-and-ready engine for effecting the 
fundamental purpose of government ‘in this 
country—the realization of the peoples’ will. 
Of Lords and Commons alike, this is the func- 
tion. And when they differ, when one house 
votes this way and the other that way, the one 
that is doing its duty by the English Constitu- 
tion is the one that the people, on a referendum, 
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would hold to be right. All parties agree on 
this. To say, as less thoughtful Liberals do, 
that the representative chamber must neces- 
sarily think the same as the people who created 
it, is to beg the question. It is more; it is to 
deny the truth. For, odd and perverse as it 
may seem, the pages of history record no 
single occasion since 1832 when the Lords 
have seen their action condemned by a gen- 
eral election. 

The Constitutional theorist is here faced by a 
most peculiar historical fact. On the only 
serious occasion when the Lords and the repre- 
sentative chamber have come to blows, in 1893, 
the people took the first opportunity of sweeping 
away—not the Lords, but the existing Liberal 
House of Commons. Why and how this arises 
is beyond the wit of democratic man to see. 
The occasion may not be repeated. To-day, 
when again the Lords have thwarted the Com- 
mons, the electoral decision may be different. 
The indications, however, are not altogether 
that way. And if the theorist will abase him- 
sel to the level of an erring human being, he 
may catch a fleeting notion of some inner sub- 
tleties of the art of representation which are 
revealed to babes and sucklings, but which wise 
men seek in vain. The Lords, when they come 
in their hundreds, are Englishmen and not 
politicians. They are prejudiced, they are 
dull, they are human, they are averse to change. 
And so are the English people. Liberals are 
just men with most enlightened minds, and so 
was Aristides. But there came a day in Athens 
when the people banished Aristides, because, 
in the ever-memorable story, ‘“‘they were tired 
of hearing him called the Just.” Philosophy 
may one day be able to account on some such 
lines for the peculiar fact that the Lords have 
never offended, and have once emphatically 
asserted, the existing opinion of the English 
people as against a Liberal Government. 

The final view of this strange chamber is 
that it permanently represents the stolid char- 
acteristics of the English race, which is at once 
democratic and conservative. Its virtues and 
vices are those of common Englishmen. It 
never leads; it sometimes follows with reluc- 
tance. . But the instinct that guides it, bad or 
good, is the instinct of the ordinary man who 
cares for politics far less than for sport. Just 
as the prejudices of. the Sultan of Turkey are 
those of his benighted subjects, so, if the lowest 
view be taken, is the obstruction of the Lords 
the obstruction of the people. The Commons 
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are professional politicians. The Lords are 
not, and the people are not. What subtle 
sympathy exists between this pair of sluggards 
as against their virtuous brother is too deep a 
matter to examine. But that the Lords are 
strong, that the professional political attack on 
them is failing to make way, that their glamor 
attracts, their sober virtues flatter, their stolid 
obstruction secretly gratifies the hidden in- 
stincts of Englishmen, are facts which anyone 
can see. They do not share the enthusiastic 
popularity of the monarchy, but it could safely 
be said that their abolition would be felt by 
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common Englishmen to be rather like the 
abolition of the game of cricket. It would 
be, first, ‘‘a pity,’”’ secondly, “a shame.” 

These observations must be taken to refer to 
those rare occasions when the Lords assemble 
in their hundreds and assert themselves as a 
chamber of veto. Only then is the hereditary 
element in particular evidence. At other 
times, the second chamber drifts through a 
smooth existence, a very honest group of politi- 
cal experts, more useful than harmful, precisely 
what the English Constitution demands and 
makes convenient. 


WHEN TO USE A LAWYER 


LEGAL ADVICE AT THE RIGHT TIME TO AVOID SUITS AND TO LESSEN COST 


HE average man consults the lawyer at 
the wrong time. Not so the ex- 
perienced business man. He knows 
that good business principle requires that no 
unnecessary chances of loss should be taken, 
and that prevention is far less costly than 
remedy. The captain of industry embarks on 
no undertaking, however slight, without secur- 
ing the services of a skilful counsellor as his 
pilot. In fact, he has under retainer at all 
times one or more attorneys who are familiar 
with his business affairs and interested in his 
success. He makes no agreements and signs 
no papers until approved by a legal expert. 
This is exactly the course that every one should 
pursue. 

Business has to-day become an art, and in- 
vestment has become an art; without special 
knowledge, no one should expect to succeed in 
either, and part of this knowledge consists in 
the ability to correctly use legal services. The 
lawyer is to-day a factor in everyday life. His 
main business is not to get people out of trouble, 
but to prevent them from getting in. Business 
and personal relations have become so complex 
and the boundary between one man’s rights and 
another man’s duties is so indistinct to the 
average person that, with the best intentions in 
the world, he or she may cause considerable 
loss to himself, herself, or somebody else. The 


individual—as employer, employee, director, 
trustee, executor, guardian, husband, wife, land- 
lord, tenant, buyer, and seller—has assumed 
obligations unknown to earlier times. 


To 


properly fulfil these obligations, usually im- 
plies the assistance of good counsel or of good 
fortune. 

It is the business of the lawyer not only to 
ascertain the law but to attain skill in applying 
it. He has before him a very complete record 
of past success and past failure, running back 
through many centuries and compiled from the 
decisions of all the state and Federal courts, as 
well as the courts of Great Britain, not to speak 
of the Roman and Continental law whose appli- 
cation to this country is remote. All the im- 
portant cases decided are reported by experts 
and digested by experts. These reports and 
digests are published at frequent intervals and 


form the bulk of the practicing attorney’s 


library. From these he gains by the experience 
of his profession at many times and in many 
places, and naturally can foresee the contin- 
gencies that usually arise on any course of 
conduct. In no science are more careful and 
numerous records preserved, and in no lines 
of action are more skill and care according to the 
circumstances applied to the production of 
desired results, than in the law. 


WHEN BUYING REAL-ESTATE 


It would seem superfluous to remind a pur- 
chaser of real-estate that the title should be ex- 
amined before conveyance. Experience, how- 
ever, shows that this rule by some will always 
be neglected. Carelessness in this respect is 
sometimes appalling. In one case on record, 


_a tract of land was divided into blocks and city 
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jots. An action to recover the land was brought 
against the holders; it was tried three times, and 
on each occasion was the subject of extensive 
newspaper comment; after sixteen years the 
suit came to final termination. Meanwhile, 
more than a hundred people bought lots and 
built houses. Not until the sheriff notified 
them to leave did they retain counsel. For- 
tunately, the successor of the original holders 
settled the case at this point and the purchasers 
lost nothing. Negligent people buy property 
from others who do not own it or take over real- 
estate covered with liens of record, or purchase 
“first”-mortgages subject to prior liens, loan 
money on judgments. against the husband when 
the wife holds the title or on titles already stag- 
gering under the weight of a bad record, not to 
mention loaning without a safe margin on clear 
security. Western mines have been sold to 
Eastern innocents without even color of title. 


BEFORE SIGNING ANY KIND OF CONTRACT 


Presumably no one would sign a paper that 
he did not understand, but the presumption is 
by no means correct. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that most written agreements that 
are entered into are very imperfectly under- 
stood. Few men understand the terms of their 
fire-insurance policies, and many do not appre- 
ciate the provisions in their policies of life- 
insurance. Fire-insurance policies have been 
found, too late, to cover stock when fixtures 
were intended to be insured. When a fire 
occurs, it is sometimes discovered that the loss 
is only partly insured when it was supposed to 
be fully covered. Life-insurance policies have 
been issued when, on account of the absence of 
insurable interest, they were wholly void. If 
part of an agreement is in writing, it should all 
be in writing. Nothing should be omitted in 
any case and nothing should be included as a 
matter of form unless it is known to be such. 
Most matters in form are found to be really 
matters of substance, especially when they are 
contained in the printed portion of any contract; 
the lawyer who draws that contract inserts 
every sentence with a purpose. 

Many do not know that some agreements are 
absolutely void unless put in writing in such a 
manner that the terms of the agreement can be 
found in the paper itself. Among the most 
important transactions that fall under this rule 
are those pertaining to real-estate. Excepting 
short-term leases, practically all agreements 
for an interest in, to, or out of real-estate must 
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be in writing, and require so much care in 
drafting that success to the inexpert will happen 
mostly as a matter of chance, if at all. 


WHEN DRAWING UP DEEDS OR WILLS 


To draw the ordinary deed is a rather simple 
matter, but the difficulty arises in distinguishing 
the ordinary deed from one which may have 
certain peculiarities. A real-estate man once 
remarked to me that he would do all his own 
conveyancing if he had the time. It is fortunate 
that this particular real-estate man seems to 
be unable to give this matter his personal at- 
tention, for on at least two occasions he is known 
to have committed errors which might have 
cost him several hundred dollars had the deeds 
which he tendered been accepted. Every 
lawyer has run across deeds which fail to 
sufficiently define the land intended to be con- 
veyed—a fatal error. Through carelessness or 
negligence, provisions may be omitted which 
are decidedly essential and proportionately 
costly. 

In regard to wills, we find two contradictory 
popular suppositions; one to the effect that to 
draw a will requires little skill; the other that 
a shrewd lawyer can break any will. Both of 
these impressions are very far from correct. 
Wills should always be drawn by an attorney 
and the instructions should be given by the 
testator (the person making the will) on an 
occasion when he is in good health, free from 
unfavorable influence, and preferably in the 
attorney’s office. The paper should then be 
carefully preserved in a safe-deposit box, or 
in some other place secure from meddling. 
No one who is to receive anything under the 
will should be present when the instructions 
are given, or when the will is signed. The 
presence of a principal beneficiary at the ex- 
ecution of the will has been the frequent cause 
of contests. The disappointed draw the infer- 
ence of undue influence, and if to the presence 
of the beneficiary is added a weak and de- 
pendent condition of mind and body in the 
person making the will, a contest may ensue. 
A will prepared by an attorney under instruc- 
tions received direct from the client, in the ab- 
sence of outsiders and executed in good health, 
offers great resistance to attack; in at least nine 
cases out of ten, it will prevail after death. 

The difficulty in drawing wills arises not 
from the amount involved but from the pro- 
visions which are to be inserted in the testament. 
It is often a difficult matter to draw a will 
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disposing of a small estate, on account of the com- 
plications that may arise. Many contingencies 
must be foreseen and anticipated, and to effectu- 
ate the intention of a will requires considerable 
foresight, clear expression, and the avoidance 
of many technical perils. A correct will is of 
great value; a careless one frequently does 
positive damage. Guardians, executors, trus- 
tees, sales, loans, and investments frequently 
must be provided for, and in the skilful handling 
of these provisions the attorney’s fees may be 
saved several times over. Unskilful persons 
unintentionally and unknowingly insert terms 
in the paper which are a great detriment to the 
persons concerned. Debts which cannot be 
raised for a long time are frequently charged 
against the land and the title is thereby encum- 
bered and rendered unmarketable. Through 
an imprudent disposition of the estate, so many 
practical obstacles may be encountered that the 
title may become seriously involved and ex- 
pensive court proceedings be made necessary. 

Any one who acts in a fiduciary capacity— 
such as executor, guardian, or trustee—must 
have legal aid and can charge the cost of the 
same to the estate which he represents. There 
is a general principle of law that persons who 
act in the representative capacity are entitled 
to nothing whatever beyond their commission— 
in other words, that their acts may entail loss 
to themselves but may not produce gain. 
Furthermore, one trustee or executor may be- 
come liable for the default of his co-trustee or 
co-executor. Yet, in spite of the danger which 
may occur, fiduciaries frequently assume risk 
from pure carelessness. They have a habit of 
acting first and consulting a lawyer afterward. 


WHEN FACING PROBABLE BANKRUPTCY 


Business men not infrequently hang on to the 
point of actual bankruptcy before they seek 
advice. It should be unnecessary to state that 
time should not be wasted until the assets are 
dissipated before action. In such cases, little 
can be done in the way of settlement or adjust- 
ment in the absence of cash to pay expenses. 
However, if taken at the proper time, before the 
danger is imminent and while the client is still 
in a position to dictate terms, many business 
concerns which otherwise would run into 
almost total loss to both debtor and creditor 
may be reorganized. 

The lawyer always endeavors so to arrange 
transactions that whatever is done can be 
proved, and proved without running the gaunt- 
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let of a multitude of technical objections. The 
popular practice, however, is to neglect the 
proof until a suit is necessary, and usually until 
much of it is destroyed or in the hands of an 
oppoment. Judging by this practice, one 
might think that proper system required that 
the names and addresses of witnesses should be 
immediately forgotten and all documents in 
the case consigned to the waste-basket. 


WHEN A SUIT IS THREATENED 


The settlement of actual or threatened litiga- 
tion has to-day. become almost an art. To 
ascertain the present value of a future trial is 
often the problem to be decided. To reach 
this decision requires a practical knowledge of 
the technical advantages, as well as the equities 
of the case. In both respects, the knowledge of 
the attorney is superior to the client’s. His view 
is less personal, and success in his professicn 
requires that he examine both sides of a dispute. 
Litigation is costly to all concerned. One side 
must lose in every trial, and the gain of the other 
side is frequently less than the indirect loss. In 
proportion to the amount involved, trial-fees 
are large and office-fees small. The trial of a 
case may consume days and even months, and 
the preparation for it generally requires more 
time than the legal proceedings. In addition, 
all parties are subject to a heavy strain, and 
entire success for either side is the exception. 
To-day, not only the weak cases but also the 
strong, are settled out of court, for these reasons, 
and generally with considerable profit to the 
client; his net balance, after deducting counsel 
fees, exceeds the amount, often by several times, 
that he can obtain unaided. The client seldom 
understands the advantages and “isadvantages 
of his position. 

The indirect gain to a client must not be over 
looked. The assistance of the counsel produces 
a sense of security and induces courage. The 
office of a lawyer is a clearing-house for infor- 
mation in his line, and the lawyer of to-day must 
be a man of affairs. His advice on business 
questions that incidently arise is of not less 
benefit than his legal advice. This advice is 
open to the inexperienced and the poor, as well 
as the rich, and tends to produce an equality of 
position. Clients must be educated in the 
habits that render them to some extent self 
protecting, and they can only be taught by 
practical experience the cases which they can 
decide for themselves and those that require 
assistance, 




















THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
HOW TO FIND GOOD MEN IN YOUR OWN SHOP 


BY 


GEORGE F. STRATTON 


R. CHARLES M. SCHWAB, when 

M at the head of the Carnegie plants, 

once remarked with breezy, jovial 
vehemence: 

“Good men! We make them here, the 
same as we make good steel. There are no 
better men in the world than hundreds of those 
we have in our plants. We always know 
where to find the man we want without going 
outside.” 

The difference between this view of the head 
of 50,000 men and that of the great majority 
of industrial captains, who continually and 
bitterly bemoan the shortage of good men, is 
due chiefly to the fact that Mr. Carnegie him- 
self was a wizard in the discovery of latent 
ability among his own employees. 

Mr. Carnegie always ascribed his success to 
his men and, on one occasion, suggested that an 
appropriate epitaph for himself would be: 
“Here lies one who knew how to get around 
him men who were cleverer than himself!” 

This peculiar insistency on the value of men 
was almost always reflected in his lieutenants. 
Captain Jones, his noted superintendent, was 
a marvel of discernment and judgment in 
making selections from even the yard laborers 
—of whom Mr. Schwab was one. And, after 
Mr. Schwab had risen to the highest position 
in the Company, he always knew Tom, Dick, 
and Harry at the machines. It was this 
instinct, possessed by his lieutenants, in finding 
“good men” among the army of employees 
which has made the stcel industry of America 
the leader of the world in methods and costs. 

A member of a firm of contractors recently 
replied to the writer’s query: 

“T’m often in trouble to find the men I 
want, but it’s because I have to move about 
so much that I am not able to look for them.” 
_ “But your foremen can always suggest good 

men.” I remarked. 

He smiled. “Look here!” he exclaimed. 
“Here’s a factory building that’s got to be 





rushed. The foreman’s a good man and loyal 
to us, but, do you suppose that if I wanted to 
select one or two of his assistants to put on 
another job he’d pick out the best for me, 
getting himself and this job balled up by so 
doing? Not much! I’ve been a foreman 
myself and I know just how it is. His reputa- 
tion depends upon the way this job is put 
through, and he’s going to hang, like grim 
death, to every good man he’s got, and I don’t 
blame him. But it doesn’t help me any in my 
search for good men for other jobs.” 

I have received one equally frank explana- 
tion from an employee—a chief clerk in the 
freight auditing department of a great railroad. 
He had resigned some time before and was in 
business for himself. 

“There were more than forty clerks under 
me,” he said, “and of course some of them 
were good—far too good to be doing routine 
work. I don’t believe you can get forty men 
together, anywhere, without finding two or 
three who are well qualified, in every respect, 
for higher positions than those they are in. 
Now who do you suppose was put in as my 
successor ? 

“They brought in a man from the Michigan 
Central! That’s policy, you know. - He knew 
rates and ways on that line which our manager 
wanted to know, so they secured him; and 
they didn’t look for any good man among my 
forty. There’s a lot of that sort of thing going 
on, but that is not where the chief difficulty 
lies. I was often asked by the head of the 
department if I had any good man suitable for 
transfer to some more important work. Now 
that’s where it hit me, and hit me hard. Every 
month the expense of my department was 
compared with the corresponding expense 
of the year before, or the year before that. 
Every month the percentage of expense against 
the business done was figured. If I broke the 
record, I received a little note urging me to 
keep up the pace and improve it, If the office 
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fell behind, I got a note which took away my 


appetite for days. Do you suppose that, in 
the face of those conditions, I was going to give 
away my best men—to recommend for pro- 
motion the men who, above all others, were 
enabling me not only to run that office efficiently 
and economically but to hold my position and 
my reputation? Not much! It may sound 
‘selfish but it’s business. Business and human 
nature. I didn’t propose to hurt myself and 
build up some other department by giving 
away the good men whom I had had the trouble 
of breaking in.” 

Such are the experiences and points of view 
of the captains of 50,000 men, of 2,500 men, 
and.of 40 men. They all point to one logical 
cénclusion—that no true, systematic method 
of sifting the ‘‘good men” from among a large 
mass of employees has yet been devised. 

No doubt most industrial managers appre- 
ciate this fact,and many have made efforts, in 
various ways, to devise a method for recording 
individual work and capabilities of all em- 
ployees. But the difficulties of doing this in a 
thorough manner are always very great, and 
often insurmountable. A system of inviting 
suggestions upon the work has proved success- 
ful in some cases, but usually the “suggestion” 
idea is so poorly devised and followed up as to 
be even worse than useless. Two instances 
show how it works for or against a company. 

The first is the case of a great machine-shop 
in New England, employing more than 8,000 
hands. A bulletin inviting suggestions from 
employees has been posted in every depart- 
ment of the plant for the last three years. 

To an outsider, that bulletin looks all right; 
especially one sentence which seems to show 
the underlying desire to obtain some clue to 
the “good men.” 

I asked one of the most valued mechanics 
in the shop how it worked. ‘ 

“Nothing doin’!” he replied, “and never 
has been. Look here!” he continued with 
real earnestness, “Supposing I knew of some 
little rig that would expedite work; d’ye sup- 
pose I’d throw it in unless it was big enough to 
get a patent on and give me good money? 
Not much! Here’s the way it works. If I 
send it to the manager, he lays it before the 
foreman and the foreman gets sore at me 
because he hadn’t thought of it himself. 
No foreman likes to 


That’s human nature, 
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have one of his workmen butting in on his jo! 
—and he’s pretty apt to let the man know it. 

' “Then, again, if it’s something that’s adopte 

it makes a change in the work and often i 
the niece-work price, and then the-poor dev 

who suggested it has all his fellow workmer 
down on him. That’s the way it worked at 
first, and every man in the plant knows it, and 
I'll bet they don’t get, now, five suggestions a 
year!” 

That has been the fate, in a great numbe 
of factories, of the “suggestion” idea. Onc 
company. has been more far-seeing and con- 
sequently more successful. Boxes are placed 
in its various shops and the suggestions de 
posited therein are seen only by the manager 
If the idea is cf value, it is adopted aiter con 
sultation with the foreman or other authorities 
but the origin of the suggestion is not mad 
known. An adequate cash reward reaches th 
man or, if the idea is patentable, a fair arrange 
ment is made with him; but his relations wit 
his foreman or fellow workmen are not dis 
turbed. Consequently, no workman is likel) 
to hold back any idea, either of expediting 
production or eliminating waste. 

The manager has on file all of these sug. 
gestions, good or useless, and gradually a list 
is built up of the men who have made them 
At opportune times the manager interviews: 
these men, to estimate them. He has thus 
secured the names and locations of a few prob 
ably “good men” out of the thousands of 
employees. 

The foregoing are illustrations of a system 
well applied, and poorly applied; but in th: 
best practice it is an unscientific makeshi 
for finding “good men.” 

Another method has been tried. by th 
manager of a locomotive-building plant. H« 
notified the foremen of the various shops that hi 
would pay for a correspondence course 0 
technical education for any two young men i 
their departments whom they might recom 
mend—sixteen in all. There was no hiding 
of good men in this case. The foremen knew 
that the education of those young fel. s 
would not interfere with their shop work, 
they nominated the best—the most prom’ .ug 
they had. The plan is successful. The manager 
is finding his good men right in his own works; 
but he had to devise that ingenious and some- 
what expensive scheme to do so, 




















MANY things of the past have given 


away to improvements of the present. 


Something had to take the place of the old-fashioned 
razor, and the Gillette Safety Razor, with the first new 
idea in razor blades in over 400 years, has solved the 
problem of Self-Shaving for the up-to-date man. 

The man who does not use a “GILLETTE” to-day is 


depriving himself of time and money in adhering to the barber 


habit. 
“Shave Yourself” with the “GILLETTE” which will 


shave you at a cost of lessthan g 







a penny each 


time. 


Fp 3 
\& The Gillette Safety Razor con- 


eat” 
sists of a triple silver-plated holder and twelve double-edged, 
wafer-like, steel blades. The holder will last the longest lifetime — when 


blades become dull —: throw away and buy 


10 Brand New Double-Edged «‘ GILLETTE ”’ 
Blades for 50 cents. 


No blades exchanged or resharpened. 
The price of the ‘‘ GILLETTE” Set is $5.00 everywhere. 


Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers 
throughout the world. 


Ask for the ‘‘GILLETTE ’”’ and booklet. When substitutes are 


offered, refuse same and write at once for our free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
279 Times Bldg., New York City. 
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Boys and girls will dread the 
drudgery less if as an inspi- 
ration to well doing they are Na pl 
given a pen they will be th 
proud to write with. A pen 
that protects clothes from 
ink spots because its simple, 
common-sense and work- 
manlike construction keeps the ink 
in sufficient amount where it be- 
longs, at the point of the pen, and 
not oozing out from joints and 
crevices. A pen that stays put in 
a boy’s pocket because of the Clip-Cap. A 
pen that will teach boy or girl néat and 
orderly habits. There is only one such pen 
and that is a 
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Most imitations and substitutes for the genuine are 
offered at college centers. Therefore be sure the pen you 
purchase is marked “Waterman's Ideal” and guaranteed 
so by the dealer. All reliable dealers sell the genuine. 


L.E.Waterman Co., 1738 Broadway,N.-y. 
8 SCHOOL ST,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST,CHICAGO. 136 ST. JAMES ST, MONTREAL. i 
742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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